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a ing ocean, houses of casei ee are springing up to grace WHERE 


a landscape already endowed with more than usual charm. GENESEE ISLES 
IS LOCATED 


It is fitting that America’s finest homes should be built on that strip 
of land where the Gulf Stream circles to the land, and it is fitting, too, 
that right here in the center of things should be Genesee Isles, a mate- 
rialized ideal of all that a man desires when he is searching for a place 
to put his home. 


Genesee Isles has all that Florida has to offer and more, for here are 
combined the old world atmosphere of Venice with the brilliance and 
gayety of the modern world. Here, in this most exclusive and desirable 
section of the coast, homes fashioned with the greatest skill man can 
command will be built, each fronted on one side by a fine rock road and 
on the other by a wide waterway, deep enough for a yacht. 


Genesee Isles is the sensation of the year and provides an unusual 
opportunity for the investor or the home- builder. Write or call at one of 
our offices to-day for full information 


Apres S Voce De Luxe 


GENESIS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Dovucuias J. Luckuurst, Vice-President and General Manager 
MAIN OFFICE—Miami: 245 E. Flagler St. (129 Vail Arcade) 
NEW YORK—Cape-Blanco Sales Corp., 149 Broadway ; 
MIAMI BEACH FORT LAUDERDALE POMPANO DAYTONA BEACH PALM BEACH — 
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QUALITY paid 


VALUE 


cape 


‘The Altman Mark 


Crystallizes the spirit 
of the organization built up to achieve and maintain 
the three ereat essentials: 


Quality 
The pre-requisite for wares selected and for 


the manner of their showing 


Service 
} The dominant note in the functioning 


ofa highly trained personnel 
Value 


The basis of permanent satisfaction 


and enduring relationships 


B. Altman & Cn. 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WEST INDIES CRUISES 


This ‘W inter, as in others, the Raymond- Whitcomb Cruises are incontestably the smartest. 


The Cruise-ship “Columbus”’ (32,000 tons register) is the greatest liner ever to cruise the 


Caribbean—half again as large as any other—new, fast & spacious—truly a luxury ship. 


The famous places of the bright Antilles and the old Spanish Main are on the route—— 


14 ports & inland cities. All the shore excursions are included in the Cruise-rate—and 
they are exceptionally generous in number & scope. The rates range from $375 to $3,250. 


They sail on January 30 & February 25—two identical Cruises of 24 days duration 
Be deal short ‘W inter trips to sparkling seas & lands of palms & flowers. 


W tite for the booklet ‘lie West Indies Cruises” and plans of the “Columbus” 


Other Raymond-W hitcomh offerings include W inter fo'4 Spring Cruises to the Mediter- 
ranean; tours to California & Hawaii, to Europe & to South America; complete arrange~ 
ments for “Independent Trips” in America, Europe, Greece, North Africa & Egypt. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co.—Corner, Beacon & Park Sts.— Boston, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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ITH all the luxury of a cruise on a 
private yacht, the “‘Santa”’ steamers ae 
‘transport you to South America, the land 
of the unusual. There you will find relics 
of ancient civilizations, interesting peoples; ‘cc 
‘scenes of marvelous splendor and gay, cul- The Lux ary ise 
‘tured, modern cities. a Private Yacht’’ 


Through the Panama Canal, visiting, at 
your pleasure, Panama, Bolivia, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, etc. Swift, luxu:ious 
steamers especially built for service 
in the tropics. All outside rooms. 
Swimming pools, laundries. Excel- 
lent cuisine and service. 


Sailings fortnightly throughout 
the year via the route preferred by 
travelers experienced in South 
American Travel. 


HE crowd gathers. ‘“‘SSomebody’s hurt.” Then 
the ambulance comes. The crowd increases. 
The injured man is carefully eased into the ambu- 
lance and carried to the hospital. The crowd van- 


G R A C E L | N E ishes—for the onlooker the incident is closed. 


10 Hanover Square New York City For the man in the hospital it has just begun. 
Doctors and nurses give him careful treatment until 
he is well enough to go home. There he must stay, 
with medical attention, until he is well enough to 
resume his business duties.. This may be a matter of 
weeks or months; sometimes, unfortunately, the 
disability is permanent. 


FABRE: You are as likely to face this situation as any 
é man. You can provide a regular weekly income to 
help meet regular expenses, plus definitely stated 
CRUI SE 5 7 926 surgical and hospital fees, in a special Hartford 

= policy designed for professional men. Ask our 


nearest agent about this. 


Tickets and information from your 
local agent or write for 
Booklet ‘‘A’’ 


Itinerary 7 SS. Patria |SS.Providence}| SS. Patria |SS.Providence 
New York......... Jan. 16 Feb. 20 Mar. 31 May 4 
ol Eastin Fetishes Apr. 1 May 5 
‘0: Ponta Delgada. .12 hrs. Apr. 8 May 12 
“Ma (ot a 0 hrs. Jan. 25 Mar. 1 Apr. 10 May 14 
EC a 24 hrs. Jan. 29 Mar. 5 Apr. 14 May 18 
Palermo..........12hrs.| Jan. 31 Mar. 7 Apr. 16 May 20 
i Eee 12hrs.| Feb. 1 Mar. 8 Apr. 17 May 21 M N 
Piraeus iene). .24 hrs. Feb. 4 Mar. 11 Apr. 20 May 24 Z 
Constantinople....2 days Feb. 6/7 Mar. 13/14 Apr. 22/23 May 26/27 
pon 16 i Bop: 19, er i a 22 po May Sd) 
alestine......... eb. 11/13 ar. 18/20) pr. ay 
Egypt...... Fes Feb. 14/17 Mar. 21/24 Apr. 30/3 June 3/6 HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
RSVPACUSO ... 200. 16 hrs. Feb..20 Mar. 27 May 6 
essina(Taormina) 12 hrs. Feb. 21 Mar. 28 May 7 
Monaco... ...... 14 hrs. Feb. 23 Mar. 30 May 9 
Marseilles......... arrive] Feb.24 Mar. 31 May 10 June 10 The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
ength of the Cruise 39 days 39 days 40 days 37 days and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 


practically every form of insurance except life 


Minimum Fare $575.00 including shore excursions and Hotel at Jerusalem and Cairo. 
Clean, Comfortable and Commodious Vessels especially built for the Mediterranean 
Trade. Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. Stop-overs permitted. Concerts, lectures, 
dances, card parties, games of all sorts in addition to the social pleasures of ocean 
travel. Unsurpassed French cuisine and first-class service throughout. Orchestra: 
Moving Pictures: Wireless News Daily. For further information and descriptive 
literature apply— 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., INC. 
General Agents 


17 State Street, New York City 


or local agents 
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THE VARIED STREET LIFE OF ALGIERS 


Algiers dates back to the far Roman times when a town called Icosium existed in what is now known as the marine quarter of the city. The 
present city was founded in 944, and in 1530, after the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, it became the chief stronghold of the Barbary 
pirates. Owing to the pleasantly mild climate Algiers is a favorite resort for those who wish to escape the rigors of winter in northern latitudes. 
The city has a fine water supply, and the sanitary conditions, outside the native quarter, are excellent. The outskirts of Algiers are notably 
beautiful and healthy. At the height of their power, the Arabs of Algeria held not less than six hundred thousand Christians in slavery. 


OR six thousand years the races along the Mediterranean 
have been linked together by trade and intercommunication. 
- Excavators and historians have long since proved this fact, 
ind recent excavations at the tomb of Tutankhamen have re- 
inded the world that Cadiz and Thebes, Algiers and Tunis, 
ferusalem, Athens, Naples and Rome may be combined in a com- 
yrehensive cruise. 

From the rich region about the mouth of the Guadalquivir in 
Spain, where Phcenician traders planted a settlement about the 
rear 3000 B.'C., came the ships of Tarshish, with minerals for 
he temple of Solomon. Two of the most famous Roman em- 
yerors came from Seville. The banks of the Guadalquivir were 
mce lined with Roman villas. Andalusia is the Arabic Andalosh 
3 Country of the West. The Arabian civilization that once 
nastered Spain stood out in brilliant relief against the dark ages 
yf contemporary medieval Europe. The banished Moors became 


I 


he Barbary Corsairs of Algiers, which in turn was closely linked 
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_ REDISCOVERING THE OLDEST PLAYGROUND 
IN THE WORLD 


The Terraced Island of Madeira—Lisbon and Its Curious Burial Place of Kings—Following the 
fost Pirates to Algiers—The Splendor That Once Was Greece 


es By Maurine Rogs 


with Tunis, Cairo, and Damascus. The ruins of Carthage, colon- 
ized by Canaanites who were driven out of Joshua, border Tunis. 
The art, the religion, the philosophy, of Syria and Greece were 
influenced by Egypt. Mohammedans and Christians shed rivers 
of blood for the sacred places of Jerusalem and Constantinople. 
Rome received its culture from Greece. Rome conquered, and 
was conquered in turn by its contact with the east. Many of the 
ruins and authentic traces of these ancient civilizations have been 
preserved, making the Mediterranean of special significance to 
those whose knowledge of ancient history stimulates them to realize 
the curious interweave that combined many civilizations into one. 

Madeira is the first port of call on a Mediterranean cruise. 
The Romans used to call it the Purple Islands, because of a dye 
manufactured there. Early in the fifteenth century, Madeira 
was colonized by Portugal, which probably accounts for the fact 
that the islands excel in the manufacture of wine, reed furniture, 
basketry and embroidery. Its sunny climate makes the islands 


Photo by Elmendorf 
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OFF THE COAST OF CORFU 


Sorfu, one of the largest and most beautiful of the Ionian islands, has had a long and thrilling history. Five centuries before Christ the island was a 


ower to be reckoned with, for it boasted a fleet of fifty ships. 


t has been in the possession of Greece, after having passed through the hands of Italy, France, Turkey, Russia and England. 
ighteenth centuries the Turks exhausted their strength in two celebrated sieges of Corfu. 


Today its inhabitants number between ninety and a hundred thousand, and since 1863, 


In both the sixteenth and 
Nowadays, the chief export of Corfu is olive oil, and it is 


estimated that there are upwards of four million olive trees on the island. 
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look most attractive. Funchal, the 
capital, shines like a polished gem 
set against sea-cliffs and high moun- 
tains, with gayly colored houses and 
brilliantly costumed natives. The 
public square is paved with small, 
round-topped stones laid in geo- 
metrical designs. Automobiles share 
the road with bullock carts. The 
queerly paved streets lead past 
scores of embroidery shops, past the 
four-hundred-year-old cathedral, the 
Municipal Hospital and hanging 
gardens where sugar cane, prickly 
pears, bananas and other tropical 
plants grow profusely. Where there 
is no fruit there are flowers— 
mimosa, bird of paradise, freesia, 
heliotrope, geranium, violets, poin- 
settias, and roses—a veritable para- 
dise. The houses, built mostly of 
stone, plastered or stuccoed outside, 
and whitewashed, with  red-tiled 
roofs, add to the beauty of the green 
gardens. 

The Island of Madeira is about 
twice as large as Catalina, with a 
population of one hundred and fifty 
thousand, and rises out of the sea 
to a height of three or four thou- 
sand feet. The land is leveled for 
farming by terraces. A stone wall 
is built five or six feet high, every 
twenty or twenty-five feet. The 
ground is then leveled to the top 
of the stone wall and so on, up and 
up the mountain slopes. The view 
from the top is glorious. A four- 
mile corrugated road leads down the 
mountain side, where the means of 
transportation for tourists are 
wicker sleds, each one guided 
smoothly over the oiled cobble 
stones by two men. Madeira has a 
still more novel means of transpor- 
tation in the bullock cart or hack. 
A boy runs ahead leading the way 
for the carriage, which is another 
sled, this time with crude runners 
about two inches thick by eight deep. 
The runners are turned up at each 
end. These sleds have two seats, 
with a cover and curtains to close in 
case there is a storm. Beside the 
cart, which the two oxen draw sur- 
prisingly fast, a man runs, shouting 
all the time to the boy in front, in 
Portugese. Every block or two a 
greasy rag, or some fat pork skin 
or pig’s tail is dropped in front of 
first one runner and then the other, 
and run over, thus greasing or oiling 
the sled shoes. In this manner one 
sees the sights of Madeira! 

The Pheenicians, too, first entered 
the bay of Lisbon, even before the 
adventuring feet of Ulysses landed 
there. Down through the centuries 
this “Friendly Bay,” as Lisbon has 
been called, has harbored ships from 
all countries and climes—Moorish 
galleys, Roman triremes, Spanish 
galleons, the Armada which tried to 
sweep the English off the seas, the 
ships of the Crusaders, and the bat- 
tleships, cruisers and hydroplanes of 
present-day navies. 

Lisbon, like Funchal, is a city of 
color. The scarlet flowers of the 
Judas tree stand in relief against the 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 

Like all other rag-markets, that held weekly in Algiers, is the 
scene of feverish activity. There are few native industries in the 
city, but what there are can be seen by everyone, for the shops are 
mere holes in the wall. Embroidery in gold and silver thread, 
brass utensils, decorations of almost every description, boots of 
colored kid and a few other occupations of a like minor type con- 
stitute the work of the native population. To actually tell what 
is sold in the rag-market would take an encyclopedia. ; 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
The House of the Cupids at Pompeii is one of the best preserved 
of the ancient dwellings. To date, about half of the old city has 
been uncovered, although excavations have been under way since 
1860. Pompeii was lost to the world from the time of its burial 
in 79 A. D. to its rediscovery in 1748, a period of more than 
sixteen hundred years. Bulwer in his book, “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” gives an excellent picture of life in the city before its 
destruction, while the story of the fatal eruption itself has been 
preserved to us in the two famous letters, of the Younger Pliny. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
Tiberias, once the capital of Galilee, abounds in beggars, and the 
lame, the halt and the blind lie constantly in wait for_the traveler. 
About a half hour from the city are the famous baths of Tiberias: 
these come from hot salt springs, and as one approaches them 
today one can still see the ruins of the ancient city that once sur- 


rounded them. Near the baths is the Lake of Tiberias where, 

according to tradition, the miraculous draught of fishes took place. 

The surface of this lake is nearly seven hundred feet below 
the Mediterranean. 


palms which line the avenues. Ga 
tiled white and tinted buildings: 
set in the vivid foliage of se 
tropical gardens. Colored cerai 
tiles face many of the walls, in 
cordance with the laws  enfor 
since the great earthquake of 17 
Fishing craft with carved ¢ 
pointed prows idle in the bay, a 
up and down the avenues of the ¢ 
walk the-native girls, carrying” 
their graceful heads rush-woy 
baskets of fruit, fish, poultry | 
coal. 

A woman friend who visited Lj 
bon just before me humorously di 
scribed her luncheon and sightseein 
tour through the city. “We wet 


anxious to know how we wou 


club where we were to ha 
luncheon. The luncheon was q 
amusing—almost like a stage ske 
The waiters ran up and down 
tween the tables, wildly gesticulati 
and jabbering most earnestly. 
first we thought that they had 
short of spoons. Later, as the h 
bub increased, and the excitement 
grew deeper, we feared lest a revi 
lution were on foot. But we we 
served at last and went out to 
automobile. The chauffeurs were 
of true Latin temperament. They 
raced their cars madly up and dows 
hill, and tooted their horns every 
second of the time. We know no 
how the fire department feels wheal 
it is answering an alarm. We were 
taken to the. burial place of the 
kings. Burial is not quite the righ 
word, either, because they are not 
put in the ground. The coffins are 
neatly arranged round the sides, and 
through the center of the buildin 
ona sort of raised platform. Sm ei 
ladder-like steps lead up, so that 
tourist may view the dear departed. 
Our guide seemed so enthusias 
over Prince Carlos, brother of the 
last king, a young man who had 
been killed seventeen years ago ai 
the age of twenty-one, that I de 
cided to look at him. Nobody hai 
to urge me to come down. The old 
part of the city with its tangle of 
crooked streets was probably the 
most interesting thing to American 
eyes, but after a ride of an hour or 
so around there we were well con- 
tent to take the tender back to the 
ship.” | 

Cadiz, like Kentucky, is noted for 
its liquor and its women. Only the 
famous women of Cadiz are dancing 
girls, not of this age, but of ancient 
days, when the town was a Roman 
outpost and indulged in revelry by 
day and night, and its whisky is 
wine! Today, Cadiz is a bit of old 
Spain, with clean, busy streets and 
relics in the museum of the prehis- 
toric and early historic days. It is 
not, however, as interesting as 
Seville, although it would be too 
bad not to have a few hours in the 
town where Murillo met his tragic 
death while painting his picture of 
The Betrothal of St. Catharine. 
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The town of Andritza in southern Greece has no notable 
importance of its own, but it is typical of the picturesque 
‘countryside in which it is located. Greece, in spite of 
lits great natural beauty, is a hard, rough country from 
‘which its inhabitants wring a living with difficulty. As 
a nation, likewise, the Greeks have suffered continually, 
usually at the hands of Turkey, who held her in sub- 
jugation for centuries. The simple life of the peasants 
'has been interrupted by many wars and insurrections. 


from Spain, for three hundred years, the Corsairs 


A barber 
vied with a 
painter to 
make Seville 
famous, and 
the barber 
won. Murillo 
has not been 
sung into the 
hearts of the 
world, even 
though his 
paintings 
Catch tire 
breath of 
those who 
visit the Ca- 
thedral, the 
Provincial 
Museum and 
the Church of 
La Caridad: 

The brothers 
Barbarossa 
once reigned 
in Algeria, 
exacting ter- 
rible tribute 
in ships, mer- 
chandise, men 
and women 
from their 
Cher asitaram 
enemies. Al- 
geria was in 
those days 
nothing more 
than a strong- 
heowledie sont 
pirates. From 
1492, when 
the Moors 
were expulsed 
dictated their 


dreadful terms to Christian Europe. Sabatini gives a vivid pic- 


ture of the 
Algiers of 
that period 
in one of his 
romances. 
Small won- 
mer that 
he should 
choose Al- 
geria for the 
setting of his 
tale, for its 
whole his- 
HOT y is a 
drama. Con- 
quered by 
the Romans 
in 46 B. C. 
it was cap- 
tured by the 
Vandals in 
moo. AL D.; 
and by the 
Arabs in 690 
mA, DoT he 
most auda- 
cious pirates 
ever known 
held sway 
there, and 


SD ron eld aby, 
newly in- 
vented bomb- 
vessels sent 
out from 
France by 
Louis TV. 
In 1815, how- 
Owerse thie 
United States 
took a hand in 
dealing with 
the pirates, 
and s.ént 
Commodore 
Decatur, de- 
manding in- 
stant release 
of all Ameri- 
can prisoners 
held in bond- 
age by the 
Corsairs. The 
Bey of Al- 
giers stipu- 
lated that a 
gift of pow- 
der be given 
in exchange 
for the pris- 
oners. De- 
catur replied, 
“If you take 
the powder, 
you get the 
balls with it.” 
The Bey evi- 
Gl Yor savnn Nh by 
thought the 
prisoners not 
worth the 
powder to 
blow him up, 


BEAULIEU 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
Street life in the old native quarter of Algiers moves 
on its way unhurriedly. Algiers was a walled city from 
the time of the Beys until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The principal street in the old town is the Rue 
de la. Kasbah, which leads up to the citadel by four 
hundred and ninety-seven steps. The houses are of 
whitewashed stone, bare and uninviting from the streets, 

with no apparent means of light or ventilation. 


and released them, giving the United States the distinction of 
being the first country that successfully refused to pay the ransom 


which all 
other na- 
tions had 
been paying. 
Later, Eng- 
land _— suc- 
ceeded in 
obtaining 
the promise 
that the 
saulerdaw Out 
Nations” 
should be 
obeyed gen- 
erally. This 
was in 1816, 
and again 
Algiers was 
nearly de- 
stroyed, In 
1830 France 
succeeded in 
c on quering 
Algeria, and 
it became a 
French 
colony. 
France is 
still in con- 
Caron mal 
though the 


Eomeat ed ee Situated on the eastern bank of the Indre, the beautiful town of Beaulieu is just across the river from the famous Chateau Aral) Ouar- 
revel in mis-. of Loches. Beaulieu possesses an interesting abbey-church of the twelfth century, which is partly in ruins. Loches is ter atid the 
deeds €VEN gcpecially notable as the burial place of Agnes Sorel, beloved of Charles VII. There may still be seen the great dungeons ( Ota q 


after Algiers which were put to such terrible use in the fifteenth century, as well as the vast, secret subterranean passages which 


was de- 


were used for provisioning the castle. 
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THE ORIENTAL MYSTERY 


OF TANGIER 


Varied Scenes in the Market Place—Where East Meets West—Curious Adven- 
tures With a Native Guide—Lost in the Native Quarter 


By Rospert MeEpinui 


This is the last of the series of articles that Mr. Medill has been writing for TRAVEL 
on various aspects of life in Spain, and which will appear very shortly m his book, 
“Spanish Towns and People.” The last article, “Ancient Days and Modern Ways in 


Barcelona,” was published in the October issue. 


With original sketches by Edward C. Caswell 


ing the rugged Andalusian Coast, past the huge mass of the 

Sierra Bullones, the African Pillar of Hercules, which you 
can desery in the distant haze, steaming in sight of Tarifa, that 
lair of the early corsairs from which we, most appropriately, get 
the modern word tariff, followed by the open Strait of Gibraltar. 
After that comes a distant glimpse of the African headlands and, 
finally,“the near view of the gleaming white walls of Tangier, 
perched-on her heights by the sea. Mountains rim the coast, and 
the old town of Tangier sprawls on a yellow bluff which, on one 
side, falls away sharply to the sea, and, on the other, drops off 
gradually to the beach where a row of bathing boxes attest to 
the habits of the European visitors. Leaving the city, and fring- 
ing the edge of the bay, the road, open, hot and dusty, trails off 
through the distant desert to Fez. 

The steamers are met by open boats, manned by swarthy sons 
of the desert, clad in baggy trousers and red fezzes, a sibilant 
note of color against the Mediterranean blue. In one of these 
open craft we were rowed ashore by as picturesque a crew as ever 
dipped oars into sea water, and, at the pier, we landed full into 
the arms of a very large and heavy Mussulman who inquired of 
us our des- 
tina tons. 
Upon _ learn- 
ing this, he 
represented 
himself as an 
important fac- 
totum of the 
house, ordered 
our baggage 
to be taken in 
hand by a 
more lowly 
being, and 
proceeded to 
give us per- 
sonal escort to 
our hotel. Be- 
fore we had 
reached the 
end of thie 
pier, he had 
introduced 
the subject of 
our sight-see- 
ing and, by 
the time we 
had ascended 
the sharply 
rising slope to 
the hotel, had 
made a broad 
survey of our 
needs and had 
suggested 
himself as 
our guide and 
counselor. 
His grandil- 
oquence, in 


iE is a pleasant sail out of the circular Bay of Gibraltar, skirt- 
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The shops or stalls are nothing more than square 
boxes in the walls, and the merchants, after remov- 
ing their slippers, clamber up and drop inside. 
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One can leave Spain after breakfast and arrive at Tangier. 
on the African coast, in time for lunch. Even the deck 
passengers enjoy the trip. 


our eyes, was greatly tempered by his insinuating manner, but his 
haughty bearing and assumed importance made it difficult for us 
to decline an immediate acceptance of his offer to guide us. His 
fee was to be one pound a day, and the donkeys that were to bear 
us he would furnish at seventy pesetas each, a sum double that 
asked for his own services, a transaction on which no doubt he 
expected to make a profit of one hundred per cent. He retired, 
with a haughty air, when we explained that we were not tourists 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and that we doubted the need 
of help, but he was waiting for us as we emerged from our 
rooms, a few minutes later, on our way to make a preliminary 
survey of the city. It seemed now that his brother would be will- 
ing to guide us, for the afternoon and evening, for the paltry sum 
of fifteen pesetas, less than half the sum which he asked for his 
own august services. To this generous offer we reserved decision, 
stating merely that we would return to lunch, and at that time 
would be glad to consider his brother in the event of our wishing 
a guide. This temporizing was a mistake, as we afterward found 
to our sorrow. We should have dealt with this brigand and all 
his relatives with a firm hand. 

In the two or three hours consumed by the steamer in crossing 
the Mediterranean, you pass completely from the West to the 
East, as if on a magic carpet. In spite of its sprinkling of Euro- 
pean houses, Tangier is an unspoiled city of the Arabs, and its 
people are practically untouched by European civilization. A part 
of the Moroccan state, its government under the Sultan is a 
protectorate of the Great Powers and under the joint control of 
Spain, France and England, who maintain their representatives in 
the city. Spain has the active administration of affairs, and/its 
currency is in general use, although that of the other countries 
is legal tender, and the natives trade in coin of the Moroccan 
realm. In spite of the European influence of government, and a 
considerable European population, chiefly Spanish, Tangier is more 
typically a city of the Arabs than almost any other seaport on: the 
north African coast. The native population, which comprises 
eighty per cent of the total, is divided almost equally between 
Mohammedans and Moroccan Jews. The followers of the Prophet 
somewhat outnumber the Hebrews, but, in feature and dress, they 
are all children of the Orient and it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them. 

The main street of Tangier leads through the Bab el-Mersa, or 
Gate of the Port, which is defended by batteries, and ascends a 
narrow and steeply sloping street, past the Great Mosque with its 
soaring minaret of blue mosaic, straight into the heart of the 
Orient. Opposite the beautiful portal of the mosque, the solemn 
scribes, or notaries, arrayed in turban and robe, squat cross- 
legged in their carpeted stalls awaiting the custom of their fel- 
lows. Beyond this, for a short distance, the street loses its dis- 
tinctly oriental character, as it pursues its way upward through the 
Small Socco, a tiny, oval plaza termed by the Arabs Sikh el- 
Dakht, the business focus of the town. This section of the way 
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is lined with shops and 
cafés and, through it, 
passes a constant 
stream of people of 
many races and re- 
ligion. Still continuing 
its way upward, the 
street finally reaches 
the top and, passing 
through the west gate 
of the city wall, opens 
into the market which 
bursts into view, as 
though a curtain had 
been raised on a stage 
setting of the streets 
of Bagdad. Nothing 
could be more strik- 
ingly Eastern than 
this feverish Sunday 
fair of the Tangierians. 

We had left the har- 
bor of Algeciras at 
seven o'clock in the 
morning but, as we 
entered this Great 
Socco, or Outer Mar- 
ket, of Tangier, it was 
not yet ten, because 
North African time is 
an hour slower than 
European reckoning, and the trading was in full swing as it always 

} is in the early morning hours. The great market is held on 
)) Thursdays and Sundays, and is patronized not only by the 
townsfolk, but by the people from the countryside and desert as 
well, who come to sell the fruits of their husbandry and labor 
and to buy the multitude of articles—vegetable, animal and 
mineral—that such an exchange offers. The market place is a 
great open plaza on the sloping hillside, hedged in partly by low 
buildings of an impermanent character, irregularly set, and, in 
places, stretching out raggedly into the upper reaches of the town, 
here ascending a broad stairway that leads to the charcoal mart 
in front of a Mohammedan mosque, and there opening out into 
a road that runs its palm-fringed way to the suburbs and open 
country. 

On market days, this immense plaza becomes a seething mass 
of Oriental humanity every foot of which, save the passageways, 
is occupied by the itinerant merchants of both sexes who squat 
| on the dusty ground before their trivial hoards of merchandise 
| or sit behind tiny stands of edibles. Here are swarthy Arabs 
swathed in the enveloping bournous, bearded Moorish merchants 
crowned by the stately turban, Jews in caftan and fez, men of the 
| Riff, Kabyles from the-Berber_-villages near by, Soundanese, 

thick-lipped and black, negro slaves from the interior and a great 
_ medley of the nondescript wearing strange-looking garments, vivid 
turbans and broad-brimmed hats of flexible straw. The itinerant 
merchants, men and women alike, squat on the ground behind 
= their wares, in the fashion of the Oriental since the beginning of 
time. Their stocks are modest, sometimes but a half dozen live 
_ chickens which, with feet securely bound, resignedly stretch out 
in the hot dust for the inspection of the buyer, a heap of flat 
_ loaves exposed to the germs of the populace, a little pile of vege- 
tables, a few eggs, or perhaps a tiny pannier or two of grain. 
The sellers of sweetmeats, huddled within the folds of their 
voluminous bournouses, elevate their slender stocks on tiny stands, 
above the dust of the highway, as a grudging concession, perhaps, 
to modern hygiene: 

But victuals are not the only things that receive the attention 
of the traders. Elsewhere in’ the Socco there is cloth for sale, 
and slippers and hardware and bottles and numerous cast-off 
_ articles which by themselves constitute a sort of rag market. 

_ Literally thousands of people flock through the square on expedi- 

_ tions of purchase and sale. The people jostle each other in great 
_ confusion, while, in the manner of all Orientals, the sellers im- 
__perturbably sit behind their wares, almost indifferent to the pass- 
_ ing throng: Men push their way through the crowd crying their 
wares, whether they be rugs or chickens or water. The indefati- 

_ gable water sellers, bearing on their backs bulging goat skins of 
_ water, and ringing their bells, make great haste, for their product 
brings but little and many customers must be served if they are 


|| The swarthy Arab, enveloped in the volumi- 
| nous bowrnous, is one of the common sights! of 
Tangier, which remains an unspoiled city of 
the East. 
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to make enough profit to live. Asses, laden with panniers of 
goods, are driven ruthlessly through the crowds, their ebony mas- 
ters crying shrilly for passageway. Dark-skinned men, wrapped 
in a curious medley of Oriental garments, perched dizzily on 
donkey back, slowly make their way along the lanes of the squat- 
ting merchants, ignored by the preoccupied throngs who are un- 
consciously thrust aside. The pulsating mass of intent buyers, 
and the less eager sellers, haggle and gesticulate in tongues that 
are sibilant and strange. Over it all, the sun beats down with 
tropical vehemence, but the market folk, shrunken within the 
armor of their heavy woolen bournouses, are content. 

The broad stairway, which leads from the market place to a 
highway in the upper stretches of the town, is a constantly fre- 
quented artery of communication for man and beast. Ascending 
and descending, as in a moving panorama, are people, donkeys and 
cattle. Patient asses are tethered along its parapet, and at its 
foot, waiting the pleasure of their masters, who are buying or 
selling in the square below or in the charcoal market above. The 
charcoal mart occupies an enclosure in front of a mosque whose 
minaret soars above the trees fringing the roadway. Men and 
their donkeys, jostling each other, crowd the space within and ~ 
bear away heaping loads of the fuel. The wide thoroughfare, lined 
with waving palms, which stretches away to the suburbs of the 
city and passes over the top of the hill, is a kaleidoscope of motion. 
The overflow from the market, below, ranges along its side and 
people loiter in the grateful shade of the foliage. Here women 


wait for their husbands and spend the time in gossip—women with 
wide flaring trousers and voluminous white shrouds, and women 
in enfolding garments of brilliantly striped material, the married 
of the species closely veiled except for their eyes. 

Here and there, at the edge of the market, groups of men, 
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In spite of its sprinkling of European houses Tangier is a city of the Arabs, 

and its people are practically untouched by European civilization. A part 

of the Moroccan state, its government under the Sultan is a protectorate 

of the Great Powers and under the joint control of Spain, France and 
England, who maintain their representatives in the city. 
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THE OLD MOORISH QUARTER OF TANGIER 


The narrow lanes of the native quarter twist and turn like a rabbit’s warren, 
sometimes making off at right angles, often becoming tunnels under the 
houses, clambering up slopes, transformed into stairways, and descending 
into hollows where the balconies of the houses overhang the footway. Here 
one may see the varied population of Tangier, white-robed Arabs, with 
turbaned heads and slippered feet, Jews in dark-colored 
gaberdines, half-clad Soudanese and an occasional Bedouin 
from the desert. 


enveloped in their bournouses, sit on the ground or 
squat on their heels, in Oriental fashion, and discuss 
their affairs. Near by, a more active group, in robe 
and turban, go through the process of shoeing a 
horse in the most primitive manner. Stalls flank the 
market and the lanes adjoining it. In them, every sort 
of article is sold and, in their recesses, picturesque 
workmen sit cross-legged at work, making shoes, 
slippers and other articles. The market place over- 
looks the town and, from it, the slender minarets of 
many mosques silhouette themselves against the sky. 

Here is the East indeed. Save for the occasional 
European in the stodgy dress of the West, the scene 
might be one in Arabia or in a town of the Sahara. 
It is far more vivid, colorful and dramatic than any 
stage setting. 

It was after this visit to the market that we fell 
in with Abdul. On our way to it, we were assailed 
on every hand by robed and turbaned men, who 
craved the privilege of being our guides and, even 
in the turmoil of the market, we were followed by 
aspirants for the post. As we were returning from 
the market, and were walking down the main street, 
Abdul spied us. We were engaged in a search for 
camera films and a photographer, too, where we 
could get a refractory shutter repaired. Abdul ob- 
served our dilemma and, speaking excellent Eng- 
lish, begged us to follow him to a photographer’s 
studio near by. Then leaving us there, he set off 
with great energy to find a supply of film of the 
desired size. After this display of energy and enter- 


in the market. 
the work of Berbers, Phcenicans, Carthaginians, Romans, Arabs, Portuguese, English ance 
French. The city, which has today a population of seventy thousand, was at one time ir 
the hands of the British who gave up possession in 1684. The country round about Tangier 
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prise, we accepted his services, which he proffered for the after- 
noon for the absurdly small sum of two pesetas which, afterwards, 
we liberally increased. And so we arranged to meet him after 
luncheon in front of the Great Mosque. Abdul was a Moor, a 
perfect type, in white flowing bournouse and turban, bearded face 
and slippered feet. His father, it seemed, was a factotum at 
the American Consulate and, in meeting him later, he greeted 
us with great cordiality and with a courtly grace and ceremony 
that was eminently characteristic of the Orient. 
Luncheon at the hotel was a picturesque affair for, though the 
viands were Spanish, we were waited upon by Arabs in fez and 
turban. And, in contrast to the practice in Spanish cities, the 
wine and water were served chilled with cracked ice, and ices were 
served at the end of the meal. Lunch being over, we left our 
hotel, without having so much as a glimpse of the officious gen- 
tleman of the morning or of his brother either. Abdul awaited 
us at the appointed place and, before setting out, we proceeded to 
a near-by stall on the principal street with the intention of making 
a purchase. It was here that we were trapped, for to our dis- 
comfiture, there appeared outside the dreaded brother of our 
unctuous emissary of the morning. In rising tones of anger, and 
in his most fluent ‘and vituperative Arabic, he denounced the 
unsuspecting and innocent Abdul for poaching on his sacred pre- 
serves, and condemned us for our deceit in not employing him. 
He demanded that we discharge Abdul forthwith and use his 
services instead, for had he not held himself in readiness for us, 
and was he not otherwise deprived of employment? The abuse 
increased and the air was vibrant with the verbal assaults of the 
two contenders for our favor. A crowd quickly assembled to 
watch the development of hostilities. The situation was tense, 
and it was necessary that some action be taken without delay. In 
a discreet aside, we advised Abdul to disappear, as though he were 
washing his hands of the whole troublesome affair, but in twenty 
minutes to meet us above the market place. Without a moment's 
query or hesitation he glided out of the stall and made off in the 
opposite direction. The other belligerent we disposed of in a 
few carefully chosen words. After twenty minutes had elapsed, 
we came to the rendezvous and there our cicerone awaited us. 
Abdul was ever courteous and obliging, a pleasant companion, and 
we never regretted retaining his services, even though we were 
obliged to do it at the expense of a distressing altercation. 
The interest of Tangier, as a city, lies in its native quarter, which 
comprises most of the town. It is a maze of narrow streets, or, 
more accurately, lanes and alleys, for they are just wide enough 
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NEAR THE MARKET PLACE 


From the outlying country buyers and sellers come with their panniered donkeys to barter 


Tangier is a city of varied architecture, for her towers and minarets aré 


is notable for its wild boar hunting. 
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0 allow the passage of a laden ass, and wheeled vehicles never 
ittempt to enter. The lanes twist and turn like a rabbit’s warren, 
jometimes making off at right angles and, oftentimes, becoming 
unnels under the houses, clambering up slopes, transformed into 
\tairways, and descending into hollows where the balconies of the 
jouses overhang the footway. Above the roofs of these houses 
lise the minarets of the mosques, flaunting their azulejo towers 
ike jeweled surfaces against the clear blue of the sky. The white 
ig houses are square, unadorned, flat-roofed buildings, resem- 
ling nothing so much as houses of blocks, and are broken by 
small, shuttered windows. Little workshops line the ways where 
men, cross-legged, accomplish their tasks without machinery, in 
the primitive fashion of their forefathers. The shops, or stalls, 

re nothing more than square boxes in the walls, and the mer- 
cts, after removing their slippers from their stockingless feet, 
clamber over the counters and drop inside. There, quiet, im- 
Pesurbable, sitting cross-legged or reclining on couches, usually 
chatting impassively with friends, they wait for customers to ap- 
‘pear. The picture they make is precisely the conventional one so 
often seen in photographs of Oriental bazaars. The merchants 
themselves, with bearded faces, and fezzed or turbaned heads, are 
tall, stately fellows, of distinguished bearing, quite different from 
‘the motley crowd encountered in the plebeian precincts of the 
market place. The schools, which are passed here and there along 
‘the streets, are, like the shops, mere cubicles in the walls, and in 
‘them, before the white-robed and turbaned teacher, the picturesque 
children of the quarter sit cross-legged on the ground, learning 
the precepts of the Koran. With tablets before them, they intone 
their lessons, some of the more mischievous swinging their bodies 
back and forth as they repeat the verses of the day, making 
thythmic play of a serious study. From the platform of a neigh- 
boring minaret comes the call of the muezzin and, before its echoes 
have died away, you see, through the open door of the mosque, 
assemblies of the faithful, on bended knee and with unshod feet, 
repeating their prayers to the Most High. 

These canyonlike streets, whose cobbled surfaces the sun rarely 
strikes, present a moving panorama of Oriental activity. Here 
are white-robed Arabs, of immense dignity and calm, with tur- 
baned heads and slippered feet, who tread the ways with stately 
grace; Jews in dark-colored gaberdines, as swarthy and as solemn 
as the Moors themselves, stalk unhurriedly by; boys at play, in 
smock and fez; women, shrouded to the eyes in their white cover- 
ings, move silently to and fro, like ghosts; little girls, dressed 
in close imitation of their mothers; half-clad Soudanese and occa- 
sional Bedouins, who flit by with furtive step; and negro water 
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' THE MARKET OF TANGIER 


The itinerant merchants, men and women alike, squat on the ground behind their wares, 
Their stocks are modest, a half 
dozen live chickens stretched out in the hot dust, a heap of flat loaves, a little pile of 
vegetables, a few eggs, and perhaps a tiny pannier or two of grain. Besides foodstuffs, 
however, there is cloth for sale as well as slippers, hardware, bottles and innumerable 


in the fashion of the Oriental since the beginning of time. 


cast-off articles which constitute a sort of rag-market. 
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A STREET IN TANGIER 


The main street of Tangier leads through the Gate of the Port, and ascends 

a narrow and sloping way, past the Great Mosque, straight into the heart 

of the Orient. One section of the street is given over to shops and cafés, 

and through it passes a constant stream of people of many races and 

religions. Still continuing its way upward, the street finally emerges into 

the market place which, on Thursdays and Sundays, is the scene of feverish 
Oriental activity. 


sellers, dressed in tatters and shod in flat soles of 
leather tied to their feet with thongs, bear immense 
goat skins of water on their backs and walk rapidly 
along, ringing their bells and crying to the house- 
keepers to buy “‘in the name of Allah.” These water 
sellers, bent with the weight of their burdens, pass 
ceaselessly back and forth, never once pausing, ex- 
cept to measure out water for the buyer, and imme- 
diately resuming their rapid gait, as though they 
must not lose a moment in their struggle to keep 
body and soul together. For their supply they must 
walk to the harbor’s edge and, for it, receive but a 
few centimos. No labor in Tangier seems quite so 
exhausting as theirs, and none is prosecuted with 
such feverish haste. From goat skins, carried on 
the backs of their fellows, are the principal streets 
of the city watered. 

At night, the Moorish quarter offers sensations 
that will stimulate the imagination of the most jaded 
traveler. The gray walls of the houses, which hem 
in the narrow thoroughfares, almost obscure the sky 
overhead, and the little, square shops, sunk in the 
recesses of the walls, are fitfully lighted by flickering 
candles and tiny, faintly lustrous lamps, revealing 
but dimly their occupants. Men of stalwart frame, 
in the unaccustomed garb of the Orient, bear down 
upon you in the gloom of the narrow, dimly lighted 
passageways; women in their enveloping robes, more 
ghostly than ever, pass silently and eerily by and, as 
you turn the corners, you come face to face with 
figures that meet you, only to disappear silently into 
the dusk. If this maze of tortuous alleys is difficult 
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to negotiate by day, it presents 
an almost insoluble problem at 
night when all the streets, with 
their continuous wall of houses, 
are undistinguished from the 
others and, in their wanderings, 
twist and turn until all sense of 
direction is lost. You might ar- 
rive at the edge of the quarter, 
any number of times, seeking a 
means of egress, but its flank- 
ing wall or its curving streets, 
seeming like all the others, al- 
most inevitably cause you, in 
despair, to plunge back into the 
heart of the district where, be- 
wildered, you try once more to 
escape from the labyrinth. In 
our peregrinations, we traced 
and retraced our steps over and 
over, until escape seemed hope- 
less. Finally, emerging on the 
lane bordered by the city wall, 
which, in the dusk, bore every 
resemblance to a row of houses 
flanking another street, and 
about to plunge once more into 
the sea of buildings, we were 
espied by a young Arab, who had 
evidently seen us trying, once 
before in our futile way, to find 
a way out. Calling to us in un- 
derstandable English, he di- 
rected our steps along the wall 
and we emerged, within a few 
paces, at the very door of our 
hotel ! 

In company with Abdul, who 
marched with remarkable facil- 
ity and despatch in his heelless 
slippers, we set forth to see the 
former palace of the sultan. 
Our way led out to the suburbs, 
over a glaring and dusty road 
which runs along the heights, 
stretching from the upper part 
of the city. Traversing this hot 


and arid way under the broiling sun, we reached our destination and 
found the palace behind protecting walls, facing a much neglected 


garden and in a state of 
sad disrepair.. For some 
reason or other, it has 
been abandoned as a 
place of residence, al- 
though it was built little 
more than fifteen years 
ago. Lhere was" ro- 
mance, we thought, in 
the home of an Eastern 
potentate, with its lux- 
urious living quarters, 
apartments of state, 
courts and royal harem. 
We had seen the Alcazar 
at Seville, we were soon 
to view the Alhambra, 
and our imagination was 
on tiptoe. Abdul found 
the keeper in his tiny 
house within the grounds 
and, in his company, over 
a path running through 
the weeds, we skirted the 
walls until the main en- 
trance was reached. 
Opening the door with 
a ponderous key, the 
keeper bid us _ enter. 
We found ourselves in a 
wide arcade, which 


A NUBIAN IN THE MARKET PLACE 


The native population of Tangier, which comprises nearly eighty per cent 
of the total, is divided almost equally between Mohammedans and Moroccan 
Jews, although the followers of the Prophet rather outnumber the others. 


The city is said to be more typically Arab than any other on the African coast. 


Spanish currency is in general use, although that of other countries is legal 
tender, while the natives themselves trade in coin of the Moroccan realm. 


THE STAIRWAY LEADING TO THE MARKET 


The broad stairway, which leads from the market place to a highway in the upper portion 


of the city, is a constantly frequented artery of communication for man and beast. 
asses are tethered along its parapet and at its foot, waiting the pleasure of their masters who 
are buying or selling in the square below or in the charcoal market above. 
occupies an enclosure in front of a mosque whose minaret soars above the trees fringing 


the highway. 


‘and, on the floor above, were 


it increased in velocity during the night. 
its name implies, has its origin in the eastern Mediterranean, piles 


Patient 


The charcoal mart 


opened out into the central court 
and communicated with the ad-_ 
joining rooms. Around this 

court, the palace was built, each 
room having access to it. On | 
this floor were the public rooms | 


the Sultan’s private apartments, 
opening on a balcony which ' 
overlooked the patio. The end | 
of the building, flanking the 
narrow side of the court, was” 
that containing the harem, a 
the Sultan’s wives were many 
in number they must, perforce, 
have occupied the same room nN, 
for the size of the apartmen 
admitted but two on this floo 
We had expected, of course, to 
find a palace of sumptuous de 
sign, dazzling with Oriental 
splendor, but what we actually 
saw was a building of in oh 

ts 


_—proportions, but decorated in s 


bizarre a fashion, with cheap 
and meretricious tiles, flimsy 
woodwork and tasteless dec- 
oration as to seem quite un- 
worthy of its exalted station. 
The apartments, upstairs and 
down, which were of immense 
size, with little variety of dec- 
oration and arrangement, 
seemed forlorn in their unfur- 
nished condition and neglect, 
and they opened off the court 
which, overgrown with weeds, 
was even more pathetic in its 
forsaken state. If the modern 
sheik, in reality, is an unwashed 
and unromantic figure, we were 
willing to declare that the mod- 
ern palace of a Moorish king 
is little better than a military 
barracks. 

The Levante was blowing all 
day before our departure, and 
This wind which, as 


down from the northeast, 
whipping up a lively s 
and sending clouds of 
sand and dust whirling 
in the air on shore. In 
the morning, we watched 
the flag pole on the dock’ 
for the signal that would 
indicate the movement of 
the steamer for Gibral- 
tar. Yellow and_ black 
pennants indicate a bad 
wind, and the display of 
a solitary yellow flag de-— 
notes the impossibility of | 
sailing. Finally, fifteen” 
minutes before the sched- 
ule time, and just as we 
had decided to embark 
on the cross-desert bus, 
to spend the day and 
night in Tetuan, three 
hours away, red and blue 
signals were sent aloft 
and we knew that, in 
in spite of the elements, 
the boat was to sail. A 
heavy sea was running 
in the harbor and the 
closed launch, which was 
(Continued on page 54) 
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} NASSAU: QUEEN OF THE BAHAMAS 


{ From Pirates to Bootleggers—Blackbeard’s Tower—Fishing, Golfing and Bathing ina Tropical 
Isle Sixty Hours from New York 


By Henry VILLARD 


THERE is the flavor of something venturesome about a Bahamas . . . just where are they, anyway? Away off among 
trip to the Bahama islands. Visions of buccaneers and the South Sea Isles, confidently asserts the arm-chair traveler. 
pirate romance, the mysterious languor of the tropics, in- Part of Bermuda, others assume. We, at least, did not share 


de themselves on maps, folders and cabin specifications. The the ignorance that prevails as to their locality; we placed them, 

mentally, somewhere north of Cuba and Jamaica. 
But even we were a trifle. astonished when we 
discovered their ease of access from New York. 
Sixty hours by sea on a comfortable liner or over- 
night from Miami. 

We chose the latter, and a six-thirty breakfast 
gong awoke us one morning to glimpse.a long, 
low-lying land dead ahead, with a jumbled, colored 
city of unutterable charm coming to life in the 
rising sun. Nassau was our destination, for when 
one speaks of the Bahamas, one generally means 
the capital. The other islands are still too remote 
or sparsely settled for tourists; they provide mar- 
velous fishing, camping and hunting, but their 
primitive allure as yet safe-guards them from be- 
coming winter resorts. 

Searcely had we passed through the custom- 
house when we told ourselves triumphantly that 
here was a spot we had very definitely missed in 
our hitherto extensive travels. Florida was fine, 
yes. But to anyone who affects the slightest in- 
terest in waving palm trees, sparkling seas and 
coral strands, the Bahamas stand forth as one’s 
ultimate goal. And with all the comforts of home, 
all the conveniences of civilization, these tropical 
isles seemed to supply the last word for visitors 
in search of a winter haven from the storms and 

oe blasts of the north. It struck us as remarkable 
NATIVES DIVING FOR COINS that Nassau had so long preserved an aloofness 
from exploitation and development; so few people 


@ of the most characteristic sights i i ivi i 

» coins that are thrown predioard ty ae ane eae ae seemed to know amy thing about the place, where 

nt. A new harbor is being constructed for Nassau and many interesting and romantic it was, or what it offered. But we also found 

ics have already been brought to light. These include doubloons, pieces of eight, pistols that the Rip Van Winkle of the Atlantic is be- 

1 cutlasses, all dating back to the day when a pirate ship was sunk just off the coast ginning to awake. His seclusion is not going to 
of the island. last much longer. 

Since the passage of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the Bahamas have existed for most people 
chiefly as a bootlegging stronghold, in fact as 
well as in magazine fiction. The island of New 
Providence, on which Nassau is situated, is but 
one hundred and forty miles due east of Miaini. 
The rest of the group extends eastward and south- 
ward over a distance of seven hundred and sixty 
miles, covering an area of nearly four thousand 
five hundred square miles, and practically un- 
touched by human progressiveness. Their prox- 
imity to the Florida coast-line, and the lack of re- 
current storms in southern waters, made it easy 
for these sunny British possessions to be used 
as a base for rum-runners. Upon this simple truth 
their fame, or notoriety, largely rested. 

Previous to the advent of the dry law, Nassau 
was a favorite spot for a certain number of people 
who came from New York and elsewhere to make 
their winter home in a setting of tropical quietude: 
And for these many years, Nassau enjoyed a sort 
of peaceful exclusiveness, its attractions un- 
heralded and practically unknown to the average 
traveler or vacationist. 

But now a two-century period of remoteness 
| ea from contact with the modern world seems about 
S: to be shattered. The phenomenal wave of develop- 
“aa ‘ THE SPONGE MARKET AT NASSAU ment which has surged over Florida in general and 
le extent of the sponge industry may be gathered from the fact that the value of this Miami in particular is spilling across the interven- 
port, in 1918, was £107,622. Indeed, the chief export of the entire West Indies pene ing Gulf Stream and beginning to lap the beach- 
lich are found in very large numbers in the surrounding seas. Hundreds of small vessels studded shores of the balmy Bahamas. The islands 


d thousands of workers find employment in their collection and preparation. The warmer : 
; the water, the more prolific the sponges are. are trembling on the verge of an unprecedented 


., 
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“boom’’—and all that entails—such as laying out 
of real estate sub-divisions, activity in construction, 
and increasing hordes of visitors. 

Three or four years ago, the majority of photo- 
graphs coming from Nassau depicted huge stacks 
of packing cases on the wharves, marked with 
cabalistic X’s, awaiting shipment to the United 
States. The Bahamas were in rather ill repute 
as the habitat of bootlegger kings and rum-running 
profiteers. Today, however, the center of opera- 
tions has been removed to one of the outlying 
keys, or cays, and their character has vastly im- 
proved. 

Nassau itself is a quaint, colonial town, brimful 
of old world charm, utterly unspoiled as yet by 
the relentless stamp of over-civilization. Located 
on the northeast side of the island and protected by 
Hog Island, where are the present bathing beaches, 
it is a delightful mixture of ancient houses and 
modern structures that blend equally well into 
the landscape. In the streets, we found flannel- 
clad sojourners from England or America mingling 
with the distinctive Nassauvian residents or the 
native black descendants of slave or pirate ances- 
tors. An air of calm well-breeding, of polite cul- 
ture, is noticeable. Whether on business or 
pleasure bent, the inhabitants—temporary or not— 
seem to be tacitly aware of the golden pleasures 
accorded the spot in which they dwell, and in 
well-mannered acquiescence they take life leisurely 
and without worry. 

The natural benefits of a semi-tropical to tropi- 
cal climate are assets of great importance. The 
Gulf Stream is instrumental in maintaining an 
average winter temperature of seventy degrees. It 
is a rare occurrence for the thermometer to register 
as low as sixty degrees for more than twenty-four 
hours. There is an utter absence in Nassau of the 
cold winds or dismal rains that not infrequently 
spoil a vacation in Bermuda. 

Recreation facilities were offered to us on every 
side. Besides the superb bathing, there was ten- 
nis, golf, sailing. A game of golf on a truly tropi- 
cal golf course was one of the main enticements, 
and we found to our pleasure that the eighteen 
holes of the country club—where “Jock’’ Hutchin- 
son is the “pro’—afforded all that we wanted in 
that regard. The five championship tennis courts 
of the new hotel are unexcelled anywhere. As 
for fishing, there was everything from tarpon to 
tuna. Natives claim two hundred and seventy- 
five finny specimens, and a visit to the won- 
derfully luxuriant submarine gardens convinced 
us that the number was under-estimated. Cata- 
lina, or any of the other famous undersea ex- 
hibits in the tourist world have “nothing on” 
Nassau. 

And speaking of natives and “nothing on,” we 
derived a real half hour’s enjoyment tossing coins 
from the side of our vessel into the clear waters 
of the bay for the pursuit of naked urchins who 
dove and fought like water rats for the bits of 
flashing silver. There is nothing more characteris- 
tic, to the traveler’s mind, when he comes to the 
tropics, than to see this amusing performance, un- 
less it be the fin of a hungry shark hovering in 
the distance. 

But of all the sports, there was one we relished 
most—the bathing. After all, when one seeks the 
seashore in winter, the big attraction is the sea. 
When the water is so warm in January that one 
can stay in all day, the thing to do is to go swim- 
ming—even if it’s only to gloat over one’s stay- 
at-home friends. Fine coral sand creates a succes- 
sion of gleaming white beaches, which simply invite 
lazy repose until one is ready for the dip. The 
sea—there is no surf—varies from sparkling sap- 
phire to a translucent emerald hue, presenting a 
constantly changing picture to the eye. The water 
is so clear that one can see to depths of forty or 


THE COTTON SILK TREE OF NASSAU .) 


The famous cotton silk tree of Nassau was imported from South Carolina at least t 
hundred years ago, and is probably the oldest tree on the island. The fact that the tempel 
ture of Nassau rarely falls below sixty-six degrees and seldom rises above eighty-two mak 
the island especially suitable for the growth of almost any variety of tree or plant. T 

roads are all bordered by coconut palms, bananas and flowering trees of every variety. 


A SIDE STREET IN NASSAU 


Nassau is so clean that Mark Twain complained that he could not find a suitable place 

throw his cigar end! Since the advent of prohibition in the States, the island has reaped 

tremendous revenue from the exportation of liquor. In the five years from 1917 to 19 

the number of gallons of liquor cleared at Nassau increased from thirty-seven thousand 

one million, three hundred and forty thousand. American Customs officials report th 
they are getting this situation gradually in hand. 


AVI VPICAL NASSAU: STREET 


lilssau boasts many interesting streets ‘and public buildings. In the main square are the 
\blic Library, the Court of Justice and the Municipal Offices. The Library was at one 
fe a prison. There is also the House of Assembly, which contains the mace used in the 
fislature of South Carolina, brought to the island by those royalists who fled the Union 
he time of the Revolution. On the other hand the dignity that the streets might otherwise 


we is somewhat destroyed by the tumble-down structures occupied by the many natives. 


THE QUEEN’S STAIRCASE 


he interesting relic, Fort Fincastle, occupying the summit, of the hill behind the town, is 

pproached by a passage cut in the solid rock, thirty feet wide and seventy feet deep, known 

s “The Queen’s Staircase.” The staircase has two hundred and seventy steps and was 

ut by slaves in the days when labor cost little or nothing in the island, a condition that 
‘by no means obtains today. 
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fifty feet. When it came time to leave Nassau, we 
were positively ashamed of the number of hours 
we had loafed away in languorous enjoyment of 
these tropical beaches. 

For the excursionist, New Providence proved a 
mine of historical interest. Among the old colonial 
landmarks that breathe the romance of former days 
of piracy, we saw one of particular interest, Black- 
beard’s Tower. In the days that the Bahamas were 
a strategic fortress for bold sea rovers, Blackbeard 
ruled a hardy, swash-buckling band that was famed 
for its intrepid escapades and defiance of danger. 
Not far from where the town of Nassau was later 
founded, he constructed a lofty stone tower, ad- 
vantageously placed on the crest of one of the low 
hills running through the island. Here the pirate 
chieftain would post himself and his followers to 
scan the horizon for unwary merchantmen; the 
first glimpse of a sail would be the signal to put 
to sea and speed after the unsuspecting prey. To- 
day the tower is a picturesque, crumbling ruin, a 
silent landmark to the deprédations of the buc- 
caneers. 

Nor is Blackbeard’s name the only one linked 
with the early history of the Bahamas. Sir Henry 
Morgan at one time made the island his headquar- 


.ters,,and there are,many; others who have. con- 


tributed to the piratical lore of the community. 
One wonders why the place was not discovered 
before by Baedeker-hounds. 

For an almost unknown resort, New Providence 
has an astonishing series of excellent motor roads, 
and no sojourn is complete without at least a trip 
around the island. It is some twenty-five miles 
in length and about six miles wide, and it takes 
a morning or an afternoon to explore the attrac- 
tions of its main road. One passes long wooded 
stretches, sheer cliffs giving upon a vista of bril- 
liant sea, inland pools and interesting subterranean 
caves. No guide book has yet been printed, but the 
natives are generally quick to supply information. 
We encountered many automobiles, from the in- 
evitable dilapidated flivver to the luxurious tour- 
ing car shipped in from the States. 

Before the ratification of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment in 1919, the industries of the Bahamas con- 
sisted almost solely of a moderate amount of 
sponge fishing and the growing of sisal—a kind 
of hemp. But the subsequent importation of 
liquors in enormous quantities, for disposal to 
American “dealers,” opened up a new era for the 
islands and paved the way for the prosperity which 
has begun to follow. In 1923 the public revenue 
reached the undreamed of total of eight hundred 
thousand pounds, or approximately four million 
dollars. The large surplus which accumulated in 
the Nassau treasury enabled the colony to invest 
nearly half that much in England, and to advance 
about the same amount as a loan for building the 
present Colonial Hotel, to take the place of the 
one destroyed by fire in 1922. In addition, new 
schools were provided, roads were improved, more 
public buildings were constructed, and wireless 
stations were installed on some of the outlying 
islands. Most significant of all, work was started 
on dredging and deepening the harbor, which is to 
allow ocean-going vessels direct access to the city 
docks, instead of anchoring outside the breakwater. 
All feasible through the unabated thirst of 
America. The big bootlegging bases have been 
abolished, but the bars still flourish. 

It is into this paradise of the Caribbean, secure 
for generations from an influx of Cook’s tours and 
professional “boosters,” that the American tourist 
seems about to penetrate. And with him the Amer- 
ican real estate operator. Insidiously, almost be- 
fore the Nassauvians knew what was happening, 
large tracts of land have been bought up and plans 
for “improving” them announced. In something 

(Continued on page 52) 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific and Publishers’ Photo Service 


COASTING ALONG THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Upper Left: When one looks at Gibraltar from the back one sees that the steep face of the great rock is turned towards Spain and not towards 

Mediterranean as is commonly supposed. Upper Right: The Arab Quarter of Algiers abounds in curious sights, sounds and smells, all tinged with 

mysterious lure of the Orient. Center Left: The cessas, native craft of the African coast, remind one, in their rakish lines of the days of the cors 

Center Right: When one looks down on Nice from the famous drive above the city one can-readily appreciate why it is one of the world’s most fat 

resorts. Lower Left: Hyeres, beautifully situated three miles from the sea, is said to be the oldest of the Mediterranean resorts. Hyeres supplies ] 

with large quantities of early violets each year. Lower Right: Morrocan cities with their narrow lanes overhung with arches have much of the qu 
of the Arabian Nights. 


Sis 


THE LURE OF SOUTHERN SEAS 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific and Publishers’ Photo Speer 


Top: One gets a superb view of Athens from the top of the Stadium looking out across the city towards the king’s palace and St. George’s Hill. 


Despite the ill fortune that has pursued Greece, Athens has lost none of its ancient beauty. Cenfer: The principality of Monaco is naturally most 

famous for Monte Carlo, without which many novelists would be at a loss for a setting. There are thousands, however, who go to Monte Carlo for 

reasons no more thrilling than a desire for its natural beauty. Lower Left: On the outskirts of Algiers one may see the Bedouin women in the door- 

ways of their tents performing their household tasks with no evident realization that their sheiks have been immortalized in modern fiction. Lower Right: 

The street vendors of Algiers are notable for their endless patience. Whether fruit or semi-precious stones is the commodity the seller is content to sit 
in placid contentment and let the buyer come to him. 
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GRANADA: THE ANCIEN if GLORY OP THE MOORS 


The Building of the Alhambra—Columbus at Granada—The Marvelous Court of Myrtles— 
Boabdil’s Farewell 


By T. Graypon MontTaGuE 


With original drawings by Edward C. Caswell 


NTHRONED on a spur of the high Sierra Nevada sits 
1B Granada, the proud city of the ancient Moorish kings. Ap- 

proaching it from the west, the way is through a magnificent 
country of rolling mountain and fertile vega, through scores of 
miles of orchards that extend to the very gates of the city. As 
the train winds circuitously along the towering hills and mountain 
heights, spacious valleys, speckled with geometrical rows of olive 
trees, unroll themselves, the dark green of their foliage silhouetted 
against the dun-colored soil. In the immensity of the illimitable 
landscapes, a hundred thousand trees spread themselves in un- 
broken ranks under the shimmering heat of the sun, as regular in 
pattern and in individual contour, as the painted wooden figures 
in a toy orchard. One panorama of orchards succeeds another, 
until it would seem that, in these boundless fields, the whole world 
could eat its fill of succulent olives. Interspersed throughout the 
country, are the gleaming white houses of the haciendas, adding 
life and beauty to the picture. In the north of Spain, as in 
France, the farmers have their homes in the villages and go forth 
to their labor in the fields, but here, in the south, the husbandmen 
live on the genial soil. 

Granada proper rests on sloping ground at the base of two spurs 
of the foothills of the sierra, and consists of a broad thorough- 
fare, the Gran via de Colon, a street of substantial business build- 
ings which bears the name of the great discoverer, whose fortunes 
were so mightily influenced by events connected with the city, 
many more streets lined with shops, venerable churches mostly 
devoid of interest, diminutive plazas of ancient lineage, and tree- 
adorned paseos and alamedas of more modern days. Occupying 
one of the two mountain spurs, on which the houses clamber 
down the hillside and join themselves to the town below, is the 
picturesque Albaicin, the old quarter of the Moorish aristocracy. 


The former house of the novelist, Cervantes, stands in a quiet street 
of Cordova which, like Granada, retains only the shadow of its 
former greatness. 


Crowning the other spur, across the wooded banks of the Rio 
Darro, a narrow stream that takes its rise in the snowy summits, 
of the high sierra, rests the glory of the Caliphs and the treasaiag | 
jewel of “modern Spain, the incomparable Alhambra. | 

It is from the heights of the Albaicin, across the wooded gorge 
that you get the most comprehensive and striking view of the vy. st 
enclosure of the Alhambra. You may be disappointed in this 
distant prospect of the buildings themselves because, in the grim | 
plaster walls which mask ancient fortifications of massive strength, | 
there is little beauty save that of virility. The towered and battle’ 
mented ramparts, which are part of the palace itself, are plain to 
the point of austerity and are~unembellished by sculpture or 
ornamentation, so that,-in the exterior aspect, there is not the 
slightest betrayal of the surpassing splendor within. But, in the 
dramatic setting of the Alhambra, there can be no possible dis- 
appointment. Surmounting the crest of the wooded ridge, the 
long series of buildings that form the palace and citadel, glinting 
with light, rise almost like phantom shapes among the greenery, 
culminating in the Generalife, the summer palace of the kings. 
On a lofty ridge, at the edge of an intervening ravine, amid the 
deep foliage of its gardens, the Generalife stands in its isolation, 
like a fairy palace. Rising .in the distant background are the 
naked, towering heights of the Sierra Nevada, whose crests, dur- 
ing most of the year, flaunt a heavy mantle of snow, which 
dwindles, in summer, to a few glistening ribbons. 

The Alhambra, the name popularly applied to the palace of the 
Moorish Kings, really embraces the whole plateau of the ridge 
upon which the palace is situated, and includes the entire series 
of buildings and fortifications, which comprised the living quat- 
ters, the state apartments and the accommodations for the royal 
entourage and garrison of the Caliphs. The Alhambra hilltop, 
which is nearly half a mile long and two hundred yards across, 
in Saracen times, was completely encircled by massive ramparts 
strengthened by towers, of which many still remain. ‘The hill 
falls sharply away on every side, forming a natural fortress which 
the Moors, without vainglory, considered impregnable. 

Thus, the vast enclosure of the Alhambra was not occupied 
entirely with the palace itself. At the prow of the hill rises the 
Alcazaba or Citadel; between this and the palace is an open space, 
a sort of miniature plaza; then stretches the rambling structure 
of the palace; beyond this are the remains of the living quarters 
of the courtiers and officials, and other buildings connected with 
the Sultan’s household. This miniature city within the walls 
was known by the Moors as Medinat al-hamra, or “Red Town,” 
because of the color of the buildings, which were constructed of a 
reddish stone found in the vicinity. 

The building of the Alhambra, which extended over a centuiil 
and a half, was coincident with the growth and advancing culture 
of the flourishing kingdom of Granada. After the Battle of Las 
Navas de Tolosa, in 1212, in which the Christian army of Spanish 
and foreign crusaders routed the Almohades, the Arab clan then 
in power at Granada, internal dissension developed i in the Moorish 
kingdom, culminating i in the revolt of the viceroys of the various 
provinces. After a bitter contest, Mohammed ibn Yusuf ibn 
al-Ahmar, of the tribe of Beni Nasr, finally emerged the dominant 
contender for the control of Andalusia and, in 1238, succeeded 
in making himself ruler of the extensive kingdom that embraced 
Granada, Malaga and Almeria. Two years before this coup d’etat, 
Ferdinand III had conquered Cordova and pushed forward his 
dominion to Jaen, one of the outposts of the Granadan Kingdom. 
Al-Ahmar, who had taken the title of Mohammed I, thus deemed 
it expedient to make peace with Ferdinand. This he promptly did, 
acknowledging him as his suzerain, and even assisting him later in 
his successful operations against the Mohammedan power at 
Seville. 

It was this dynasty of the Nasrides, founded by Mohammed I, 
that maintained itself at Granada for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years. To the Moors of Valencia, Cordova, Seville, and 


QewIEer Curves 
which had suc- 
cessively fallen 
to the Christian 
power, Moham- 
immed sO: time cerd 
refuge in Gran- 
ada. He fostered 
trade and indus- 
try, built roads, 
constructed pub- 
lic works and 
promoted  agri- 
culture. 
the next century 
anda half, the 
successive rulers 
of the dynasty 
proved to be far- 
seeing princes, 
and to their in- 
fluence was due 
in large measure 
the brilliancy of 
the Moorish 


civilization in 
Spain—its flour- 
ishing agricul- 


ture and com- 
merce, it ad- 
vancement of 
science, its de- 
, velopment of art 
architecture. The population of Granada, nurtured by pros- 
‘ity and augmented by Arab populations expelled by the Chris- 
as from conquered territory, grew to half a million souls and 
tame the richest city in all the peninsula. 

With Mohammed I originated the conception of a palace on 
} Alhambra hill. From time to time his successors added to 
modest beginnings of the original, but it was not until Yisuf I 
. to the throne, a century later, that the palace began to 
ich its later glory. Yusuf, and his successor, Mohammed V, 
ded the climactic Courts of the Myrtles and of the Lions, and 
ished the creation of an imperishable beauty. With them the 
lace was practically complete. 

Eyen as you enter the door of the palace, you get no suggestion 
regal splendor, for, like most buildings of the Moors, it is 
in and unadorned. It was a belief of the Arabs that outward 
tentation was distasteful to the Most High, and that His dis- 
sasure would be visited upon those who made a pretense of 
hes. And so, the exterior walls are without display, serving 
y, by way of contrast, to increase the poignant sense of beauty 
thin. 

In thinking of a building that is mtich renowned for its splen- 
r, our minds inevitably gain the impression of immensity. A 
lace, for example, conjures up a place of great magnificence of 
e. The palace of the Alhambra can claim no preéminence be- 
ise of its magnitude, and the visitor who expects to find this 
ality will be disappointed. It is not in its size that its splendor 
ts, but in the delicate beauty of its rooms and courts, in the 
portions of walls and ceilings, in the exquisite grace’ of its 
ndows, in the slender perfection of its columns, in its multitude 
vistas that enchant the senses. The walls and ceilings represent 
supreme achievement in Moorish decoration. They bear de- 
ms in the most minute geometrical patterns, and are executed 
superb colorings—delicate arabesques, brilliantly colored azule- 
, exquisite mosaics, honeycomb vaulting, and fretworks in stucco 
it have all the quality of lace. In one room alone, the honey- 
nb vaulting of the ceiling contains no less than five thousand 
Is, each one differing from the other, yet all blending into a 
rfect harmony. As in the mosque at Cordova, here, in its 
ence, is the tent of the Arab, the slender columns, like tent 
les, supporting vaulted ceilings, and the walls, resplendent in 
ibesque decoration, resembling the colorful rugs and draperies 
tt embellish the tent interiors. Woven throughout this mass of 
ricate design, with frequent iteration, is the pious and self- 
acing motto originated by Mohammed I, triumphant but meek, 
Zalé ghdliba ill’ Allahta ala,’ “there is no conquerer but the 
st High God.”’ And over the arches, and in the borders of the 
Ils, are inscriptions extolling the majesty and goodness of 


[i ough Granada still has a population of seventy 
jusand souls it exists chiefly for what it has been 
rather than for what it is. > 
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Allah and the achievements of the Kings, while here and there 
appear verses of hyperbolic poetry. One of these inscriptions 
runs: “He who comes to me tortured by thirst will find water 
pure and fresh, sweet and unmixed. I am like the rainbow when 
it shines, and the sun is my lord.” Considering the relative im- 
permanency of the material used in all this mass of intricate 
design, for it was executed, for the most part, in plaster and 
wood, it is a miracle that, in a building without doors and 
windows, the delicate traceries should have survived the cen- 
turies. 

In the marvelously beautiful Court of the Myrtles, with its 
myrtle-fringed pool, reflecting columned arcade and _ fortified 
tower; in the Court of the Lions, with its marble floor, its justly 
celebrated fountain and its forest of slender white columns, sup- 
porting arches and canopies, like carved ivory, forming pavilions 
for rest within sight and sound of splashing water; in the Hall 
of Justice, the council chambers, the suite of delicately wrought 
apartments that constituted the King’s harem; in the Hall of the 
Ambassadors, which was the state reception room and contained 
the throne; and in the baths and other rooms is revealed all the 
voluptuous life of the royal tenants of the palace. None of these 
rooms is of heroic size. In the aggregate, they cover a relatively 
small area, but there is always a sense of spaciousness and, at 
every turn, there is lyric beauty. For the most part, the rooms 
of the palace open on the patios, and their gracefully wrought 
windows overlook the wooded gorge of the Darro, with the tum- 
bled mass of whitewashed houses on the hill of the Albaicin 
beyond. If every turn within the palace has poetic loveliness, 
every view from the Ajimez windows is a vista of enchantment. 

In the Hall of the Ambassadors assembled the last great 
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The Campanario or Bell Tower of the famous cathedral of Cordova was 

built in the sixteenth century on the foundations of the old Moorish 

minaret. The tower is three hundred feet. high and from the top one may 

have an excellent view, not only of the cathedral itself, but of the city 
and surrounding country. 
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MILK ON THE HOOF IN GRANADA 


Granada is situated on two mountain spurs, on one of which is the Alhambra and on the 


Riding at the head of their victorious army } 
Ferdinand and_ beside him, Isabella, 2 a 
her snow-white charger, and they halted under 
shadow of the red-hued towers of the Alhaml} 
Surrounding their proud sovereigns were gathel 
all the chivalry of Aragon, crusaders from disé] 
lands, enrolled under the banner of the Cross, 2} 
their victorious troops, veterans of earlier campaig} 
Here, too, were the Queen’s Castilian troops, y\ 
had followed her in the capture of Baeza and,} 
their frantic enthusiasm, had shouted, “Long 1} 
our King Isabel.’ Out from the castle om {| 
heights, attended by a few of his faithful followe} 
emerged the broken-hearted Boabdil, whose ane) 
tors had maintained the independence of Grand} 
for more than two centuries, while one after 3} 
other of the Moorish domains in Spain had fall 
before the advance of the Christian armies. U; 
the waiting victors rode the vanquished Boabdil ar| 
with a heavy heart, tendered to them the precio| 
keys of the historic Alhambra, while the tro 
shouted, “Long live Kings Ferdinand and Isab 
And, with this scene, the Moor was blotted om 
Europe forever. 

At three _o’clock, on the afternoon of Jat 
second, 1492, Boabdil and his followers evacua 
the city, marching out of the Gate of the Sey 
Floors which, according to the request of the ove 
thrown sultan, was afterward walled up, so that 1 
others might pass that dishonored way. As he mai 
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other the Albaicin, once the quarter of the Moorish aristocracy, but now the abiding place his way over the Sierra Nevada, Boabdil turned, 


of a gypsy community. Here balconied houses and garden walls, which appear to be fresh a spot which history has called “The Last Sigh | 
from the whitewasher’s brush, line the irregular thoroughfares. A large proportion of the 


population subsists simply by begging, and this, with the great uncleanliness 
of the streets, detracts somewhat from the city’s picturesqueness. 


council of the Moors, summoned by Boabdil to consider the sur- 
render of Granada. Some years before, internal dissensions had 
arisen among the Moorish factions, creating a situation that 
Ferdinand and Isabella had not scrupled to utilize in order to 
accomplish the cherished purpose of their lives—the final expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain. In the main, it was the Caliph, 
Abu’l-Hasan, who was responsible for the final loss of the king- 
dom, for he partly dismembered it by resigning Malaga to his 
brother, and thus weakened the whole Moorish power of resistance 
against the common enemy. Later, he become infatuated with 
the charm and beauty of a young Spanish slave, Isabel de Solis, 
who embraced Islam under the name Zorayah, “Morning Star,” 
and became the king’s favorite wife. “Aisha, his first wife, seeing 
that her influence with her husband had ceased, grew alarmed, 
not only for her sons’ rights of succession to the throne, but for 
their very lives. This palace intrigue became more than a tempest 
in a teapot, because it involved the allegiance of certain tribal 
factions within the kingdom, some of which openly sympathized 
with ’Aisha—and seem to have paid with their lives for their 
sympathy. In the meantime, Aisha and her sons were confined in 
the palace but, taking advantage of the absence of Abu’l-Hasan, 
who was endeavoring, by force ot arms, to recover a city which 
had been lost to the Spaniards a short time before, Aisha lowered 
herself and her sons from a window in the tower of the, palace 
and escaped. Fleeing to a near-by city, she immediately caused 
Boabdil, her eldest son, to be proclaimed King. After a short 
but decisive struggle, Boabdil, in 1482, succeeded in dethroning 
his father, an enterprise in which can be seen the hand of his 
lion-hearted mother. But Boabdil was not strong enough for the 
task of saving the kingdom, whose days were already numbered. 
After being captured by the Spaniards, twice within three years, 
in battles waged in defense of outlying towns of his realm, 
Boabdil, in an effort to save himself and his tottering throne, 
pledged his personal neutrality to the Spanish, and the Christian 
army advanced against Malaga and Almeria, which were defended 
by his uncle. Upon their capitulation Granada, alone of all the 
Moorish states, remained defiant. Ferdinand and Isabella now 
demanded the evacuation of the city, in fulfillment of an under- 
standing with Boabdil at the time of his defeat and capture. 
Realizing at last the immensity of his tragedy, he gathered his 
famine-stricken forces together, in a final effort to ward off the 
inevitable. But defense seemed useless, and, late in 1491, Boabdil 
rode forth to meet his conquerors, who came from their besieging 
camp at the little town of Santa Fe, five miles distant. 


OLD GRANADA 


In the old Moorish quarter of the city one may still see ancient residenct 
graced by patios and gardens which are glimpsed through the open doe 
ways, relics of better days, with cypresses standing like sentinels above t 
gleaming plaster walls. It was in 1492, the year that Columbus discover 
America, that Granada fell from the hands of the Moors into those 
Spain. The whole Christian world rejoiced at the fall of the city which w 
regarded as the last stronghold of the Moslem faith in the western worl 


'e Moor,” to gaze with tear-filled eyes at the fair 
ty and kingdom he had lost, but his mother, stern 
iid uncompromising, mocked him with the words, 
Weep not like a woman for what you could not 
) fend like a man.” As Boabdil passed forth from 
Je gate in the rear, the victorious host entered by 
‘ie Gate of Justice and, from the battlements, were 
Jafurled the crimson and gold of Spain, while from 
jie lofty platform of the watch tower, gleamed the 
jilver Cross of the Christians replacing the golden 
rescent of Islam. | 

| It was in the Hall of Ambassadors, too, that the 
\Catholic Kings,” a title recently earned by the 
/apture of Granada, received the waiting Columbus, 
(ho had followed their Majesties from place to 
lace, and had been promised that when the last 
foorish kingdom was taken, his project would 
jeceive careful attention. The Moorish dominion 
/'f Spain was now at. an end, and the Cross had 
upplanted the Crescent, while, on top of this 
chievement, word had come that the Sultan of 
gypt threatened to desecrate the Holy Sepulcher, 
nd Columbus, inspired by zeal for his great scheme 
|£ discovery, pressed home his advantage—how he 
vould not only open up great sources of wealth 
or the empire, but that, through his instrumen- 
ality, Spain would be enabled to carry the cross 
£ Christ by a nearer route to the East, thus, more 
speedily, winning the Holy Land. But, after all 
hese years, fate was to prove false, for the unrea- 
sonable conditions imposed by Columbus made it 
‘prudent for the sovereigns to decline his offer. 
Broken-hearted, he left their presence, determined, 


THE COURT OF MYRTLES 
The wonderful Court of Myrtles in the palace of the Alhambra derives its 


name from the hedges of myrtles which enclose its pool. The ends of the 

court are graced with beautiful arcades, each borne by six slender marble 

columns and paved with marble slabs. At the end of the court rises the 

Tower of the Comares, in which is the famous Court of the Ambassadors 

where the last council of the Moors was held, and in which Columbus was 
received by Ferdinand and Isabella. 


coach drawn by four mules. 
for new buildings were unheard of until the last few years. 
beetroot-sugar manufacturies and the improvement of the mining industry in the near-by 
mountains appear to have left the city unbenefited. At the time of its conquest Granada 


MODERN GRANADA 


Even in modern Granada one may still see such anachronisms as an old-fashioned stage- 


The Granada of today has been described as a “living ruin,” 
The opening of several large 


boasted a half million inhabitants, but the decline under Spanish rule 
was rapid. : 


without delay, to present his offer to the King of France, whom 
his brother had already approached. But, as mounted on his 
donkey, he was betaking himself away, on the old Roman bridge 
at Pifios, ten miles away from Granada, he was overtaken by the 
Queen’s courier, mounted on a galloping steed, who informed 
him that their majesties had changed their minds and commanded 
him to return. In the meantime, Isabel’s ingenuous treasurer had 
shown her how the money to finance the expedition might be 
raised from the Aragon Exchequer. 

Not more than ten minutes’ walk from the end of the Alhambra 
enclosure, but considerably above it, on another spur of the dis- 
tant sierra, lies the Generalife, the summer residence of the 
Moorish Kings. It takes its name from the Arabic. Jennat 
al-’Arif, meaning. “garden of the architect,’ named, evidently, for 
its original owner, the architect of the Alhambra. In its essential 
characteristics, it has much in common with the buildings of the 
Alhambra, although it never attains the glory of the palace. Por- 
ticoed and arcaded buildings open off the principal court, which is 
graced by a long, rectangular pool, bordered with myrtles, orange 
trees and sweet-smelling plants. Above the palace are the cele- 
brated gardens, little changed from early days, which, with their 
terraces, grottoes, yews, clipped hedges, cypresses and water works 
show the intricate arborcultural features that delighted the eyes 
of the Arabs. The love of these sons of the desert for cool and 
murmuring water, as a feature for their gardens and patios, is 
clearly evident in these delightful grounds, Waters, brought down 
from the sierra, were utilized in pools, fountains, miniature canals 
and impetuous cascades. To the greater seclusion of this isolated 
residence, with its higher altitude and magnificent view of the 
Alhambra, the city and the plain, the Moorish sovereigns repaired 
in the heat of summer. A few minutes away were the multi- 
tudinous activities of the city, yet here, in the quiet seclusion of 
the trees and gardens of their hillside retreat, the Caliphs were 
far away from its life. The miradors of the palace overlook the 
lightly wooded gorge of the Darro, out of which. climb the red- 
roofed, whitewashed houses of the town. There is nothing in 
Spain more beautiful than the situation of this fairy villa with 
its alluring prospects. It is just the kind of home that Aladdin 
might have demanded of the genii of the lamp. 

Of all the cities of Spain, none boasts a more picturesque quarter 
than that which Granada possesses in its Albaicin, occupying the 
twin ridge of the Alhambra hill. In the days of the Moors, the 
homes of the wealthy and favored were here, and it is likely that 
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many of the houses 
which stand there today 
were once occupied by 
fo lowers from artic 
Prophet. It is certain, 
at least, that today this 
quarter of the city is as 
picturesque as it was in 
those times—and very 
much more dirty too. In 
the poorer sections of 
their cities, the Spaniards 
give but scant attention 
to the process of sanita- 
tion, and the streets are 
often offensive in their 
filth. The Albaicin quar- 
ter in Granada is, un- 
fortunately, no exception 
in this respect. 

At the upper end of 
the hill of the Albaicin is 
the famous Gypsy com- 
munity, the homes of 
which are burrowed in 
the cliffs, fringing the 
road that trails off into 
the hills. The lower 
stretches of the hill jut 
out, like a promontory, 
into the sea of streets 
and houses of the lower 
city. Balconied houses 
and gardens walls, which 
appear to be fresh from 
the whitewasher’s brush, 
line the irregular thor- 
oughfares. 


are glimpsed through the 
open doorways, relics of 
better days, are set at 
angles to the street; cy- 
presses stand like sentinels 
above the gleaming plas- 
ter walls with vines clam- 
bering over their para- 
pets; balconies are gay 
with flowers, and there 
are many enchanting cor- 
ners. Only the poverty 
of the inhabitants, the 
extreme uncleanliness of 
the streets, and the mul- 
titude of begging chil- 
dren that infest them, de- 
tract from Granada’s 
“perfection as an example 
of a medieval city. 

In the morning hours, 
the arteries to the market 
place, down in the lower 
city, pulsate with life. 
Donkeys, ladened with 
panniers of bread, milk, 
water and other mer- 
chandise, pass along the 
narrow ways; women 
and children, carrying 
market baskets; cutlery 
sharpeners, attracting at- 
tention to themselves by 
blowing tiny horns that 
sound like a tuning in- 


In places, these are too narrow for wheeled vehicles 
to pass, although there is little inconvenience in this, because 
everything moves on mule back. 
admitted, would be at a disadvantage, because the streets, drop- 
ping down the precipitous hillside, become staircases, surfaced with 
tiny cobbles which, in all probability are relics of the days of the 
Saracen. Ancient residences, graced by patios and gardens which 


A STREET CORNER IN GRANADA 


As in every city of Spain one sees donkeys with milk cans or panniers in the winding 

streets of the old town. Granada has added goats to the donkeys and has achieved in 

atmosphere what she has lost in sanitation. The Albaicin, or Quarter of the Falconers, is 

separated from the hill on which is the Alhambra by the deep gorge of the Darro, a stream 

that has usually been drained of all its water for irrigation purposes long before it has 

reached the city. Both the Albaicin and Alhambra hills were the seat of Iberian and 
Roman settlements. 


Indeed, wagons, could they be _ past. 


the annihilation of Moorish power. 


BELOW THE ALHAMBRA IN THE LOWER CITY 


The lower city is dominated by the Alhambra, which towers above it on the hilltop which it 
crowns. The Alhambra proper dates from the thirteenth century when Mohammed 1st 
made the ancient fortifications his residence. Mohammed began his building on a modest 
scale, and this was continued for more than a hundred years by his successors. Considerable 
restoration was done by Ferdinand and Isabella after their conquest of the city, but 
Charles V, who came after them, was far less happy in the addition that he made. 


TRAVE 


strument ; and, most 
spicuous of all, herds ¢ 
goats walking solem 
along, turning neither 
the right nor to the 1 
ready to be milked 
fore the houses of 
customers, all form the 
procession. From ie 
morning, countless herds 
ply the Granadan streets, 
so that there seemed to 


are people. In all 
cities of Andalusia, tt 
goat iS paramount, af 
its milk is delivered 
the hoof in this cony 
nient fashion. 

The market in Gr 
ada is a seething affait 
From the square it over- 
flows into the adjacent 
streets, and washes 4 
against the side of the 
Cathedral, which serves 
as a background for the 
stalls of the sellers. The 
air is charged with the 
cries of the merchants, 
and buyers, intent in 
their marketing, swarm 
around the booths. Men 
and women bear away live 
chickens, slung over their 
arms, as casually as they 
carry upwrapped bread. 


Q 


Many time-worn churches, and other public buildings, attest 
to the age, the religious devotion and the greatness of Granada’s 
The chef dceuvre, however, is the cathedral, which was 
erected as a memorial to the conquest of southern Spain and 
For some years after the 
expulsion of the Mohammedans, their principal mosque, which 
adjoined the site of the present cathedral, was used for 


Christian 
worship, as, indeed, it 
continued to be used, in 
a subsidiary way, for 
nearly two centuries. But 
it quickly proved inade- 
quate for the chief seat 
of Christian worship, 
and the cathedral was 
begun in 1523. This im- 
posing temple is consid- 
ered: to .be -the beam 
Renaissance building im 
Spain, but, notwithstand- 
ing its excellent plan, 
here, as in the instance 
of other churches, it 
seemed to us to lack the 
impressive solemnity that 
characterizes great cath- 
edrals elsewhere. This 
absence of majesty is 
partly due to the plan of 
the building, which fails 
to create a sense of im- 
mensity, to the warm, 
brown stone used in the 
walls, which gives an air 
of lightness instead of 
solemnity, and, in part, 
to the fact that, hedged 
closely about with houses, 
it cannot be seen to ad- 
vantage. But, if its ar- 
chitecture did not make 
(Continued on page 52) 
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| JHE Hindu Ascetics of India may be divided into two main 


*- of the South, whose schools, differ considerably in their 
mets and precepts. The Ascetics of the North, who are sup- 
osed to be high-caste Brahmins, are the followers of the “Seven 
reat Penitents,” the first anchorites to establish a high form of 
jenunciation of the flesh in order to attain to spiritual perfection 
jarough the practice of meditation, penance, abstinence and volun- 
‘ary poverty. 

|| The original tenets of these Ascetics have, through successive 
jjenerations of misinterpretations and perversions, to a certain 
)xtent, become degenerate, and the average present-day Ascetic 
5 a long way from the Path ‘set by his spiritual Masters cen- 
‘uties ago. 

| The Hermit-Brahmin, or Vanaprasthas, are men who desire to 
/enounce their material life of comfort, and to attain Nirvana by 
loul-purification and meditation; and who become recluses, seek- 
‘ng some lonely spot away from human habitation, in which to 
study and become wise in spiritual things. 

| The sincere Vanaprastha must\follow certain prescribed rules 
»£ conduct, which are, first, to renounce society and seek solitude; 
second, to take only his wife with him into exile, providing that 
she, too, will observe his tenets; third, that he must live in a 
humble hut or cave; fourth, that he must wear only cotton gar- 
ments, or those made from some vegetable fibre; fifth, he must 
observe strict Brahminical rules of oblations and prayer three 
times daily; sixth, he must be a vegetarian; seventh, he must 
deyote his hours to pious meditation; and eighth, he must follow 
the rules of sac- 

Tifice and the ac-  ge=r 

@uiring of § 
wisdom. After 
having followed 
these precepts 
for a period of 
thirty - seven 
years, he is free 
to return to the 
world of men, 
should he so de- 
sire, 

Bast 0. the 
knowledge that 
he must acquire, 
it is usually com- 
prised in the 
subjects of 
Hindu theology, 
Astronomy, As- 
trology, Meta- 
physics ‘and 
sometimes 
fMagic”; and, 
through this last 
branch, has come 
much of the per- 
version that has 
worked ill to the 
purely spiritual 
and ~— esthetic 
ideals of the 
First Teachers. 
Before going 
into Solitude, the 
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supposed to have mat soon becomes heavy with coins. 


filled his duties 


2 by _ BLACK MAGIC IN MODERN INDIA 


Beds of Spikes and Paths of Fire—The Mystic Curse of Shiva—The Horror of the Street of 
the Goldsmiths 


| classes; the Ascetic, or Sadhu of the North, and the Ascetic _ 


MIR GHAT AT BENARES 


One of the best “acts” of the Indian fakir is to sit cross-legged on a prayer mat near a bathing-ghat or temple 
; 1€ and assume an attitude of pious meditation while he waits for the passing pilgrim. This simple fellow, return- 
Vanaprastha is ing from.his morning ablution, is awed by the holy man and consequently makes an offering, so that the fakir’s 
Meanwhile, the inward smile of the fakir broadens. Ninety-eight per cent 
married and ful- of the native population of India are so ignorant and so superstitious in their ignorance that they fall easy vic- 
tims to these professional beggars who mask their mendicancy under the cloak of religion. 
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By Liry SrricKLAND-ANDERSON 


eo = _~ . . ie . . 

The destwres of the Four Castes are different; the servant seeks pleasure and material happiness; the merchant delights in 

the accumulation of riches; the joy of the Warrior is strength and weapons; but the Brahmin’s treasure 1s wisdom and the 
acquisition of knowledge of the three worlds.’ 


to posterity; in other words, he must have obeyed the chief 
mandate of the Hindu, which is to “Increase, multiply, and cover 
the face of the earth.” 

The weakness of human nature has resulted in the misinter- 
pretation of the original Anchorites who enjoined Humility, and 
has created the evils of spiritual pride and a sense of superiority 
which have defeated the perfection of the plan. 

The Sannyasi differs from the Vanaprastha in that he is sup- 
posed to be a stricter disciplinarian of the flesh. He must forego 
the “three desires of Man,” which, according to the Hindu, are 
the desire for land, for gold and for women. He must become 
a stoical recluse, practicing the strictest rules of celibacy, of 
penance, of self-abnegation and purity of life. 

To be a true follower of “The Fourth State of Brahminism,” 
he must forsake his family, his estates, his possessions, and, sever- 
ing all earthly connections, go into solitude and meditation, hence- 
forth to subsist on the alms of the faithful, literally “taking no 
thought of the morrow.” 

His decalogue, or rather “fourteen points,” are explicitly given 
and must be rigorously obeyed. His rules are the following: 
first, he must smear ashes on his body, daily ; second, he must eat 
only one meal a day; third, he must not chew betel leaves; fourth, 
he must not look at-a woman; fifth, he must shave his head and 
face once a month; sixth, he must wear only wooden sandals; 
seventh, he must carry a “seven-knotted” staff in one hand, a 
drinking gourd in the other, and an antelope skin under his arm; 
eighth, he must live by alms and give the excess to charity; ninth, 
he may ask for food, but it is better if he does not; tenth, “he 
M1 TWSit) NOE SIG 
down to eat’; 
eleventh, ‘he 
must build his 
hut near a river 
Ola te nukes 
twelfth, he must 
not stop long in 
any one place; 
thirteenth, ‘“he 
must regard all 
men as equals” ; 
fourteenth, his 
main object 
must be the ac- 
quiring of wis- 
dom. 

He must wear 
only the saffron 
garments sacred 
to the Hindu, 
and endlessly re- 
peat Mantras, 
acquiring a pro- 
found  placidity 
through spiritual 
meditation. 
These are the 
precepts and 
rules for the 
making of a true 
Sannyast. 

The Sadhu, or 
Saye tietesuma 
Hindu Ascetic, 
who follows the 
teachings of 
Birbhan, the 
great Ascetic 
who was born 
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near Delhi in 1658. The desire of the Sadhu is to seek emanci- 
pation from life; or to attain such spiritual perfection through a 
life of virtue, that he will not be required to go through any 
more incarnations in the flesh, but will be absorbed immediately 
into the Infinite, or “Cosmic Whole.” He has no temples for 
his faith, but finds comfort in the councils of the Holy. 

The Nagas are a type of Ascetic who go naked, or “clothed 
in air,” who wander about, subsisting upon voluntary alms, and 
are supposed to practice restraint in speech, mind and body. 
It is a known fact, however, that many of these men are perverts 
of the worst order, and the law has now ordered that they shall 
not be allowed to wander in public places in a state of nudity. 

The Yogi simply means one who practices meditation, and the 
term has become very elastic, through continual misuse and 
abuse. The real Yogi does not advertise, nor sell his spiritual 
wares for money; but lives in retirement in places not known 
to common man. The word Swami has been equally abused, 
and false Swamis have continually broken all the laws of their 
Caste and Religion, for worldly or material remuneration. 

There is a peculiar type of Penitent known as the Chandra or 
“Moon Penitent” who propitiates the God of the Moon by fasting 
and penance. He is supposed to eat only two hundred and forty 
wild grains during a period of thirty days; and he sometimes 
adopts an attitude of immobility which he maintains for one 
month, 

Under the head of “Penitent Ascetics’” come those who prac- 
tice self-torture, excoriation of the flesh, and, rarely, even suicide. 
Among this class are frequently found men of high intellectual 
development, who have attained wonderful self-control. They 
endure poverty and self-mortification in the hope of gaining 
greater spiritual merit in the next life. The Brahmin of this 
type renounces all earthly possessions, lives on alms, and wan- 
ders from place to place, practicing that self-torture which is 
supposed to discipline him. They hold an arm or leg in the air 
until the limb becomes shrunken and useless, or blind themselves 
by gazing at 
the sun, or lie 
Onn Died senor 
spikes, or walk 
barefooted 
through fire 
and heated 
stones. 

de hie siemde- 
luded men are 
to be found in 
every large In- 
dian city or in 
the environs of 
Temples. In the 
WSN ouve Ox 
Kali, in Cal- 
cutta, we have 
seen a whole 
row of these 
PACH Le mits. 
maimed and 
blind and _sit- 
ting on sharp 
Madilis.e selit= 
martyrs on the 
altar of mis- 
taken —_ fanati- 
cism. Their mis- 
placed devotion 
and mysticism 
sometimes car- 
ries them into 
the borderland 
of insanity, and 
they become 
pitiful reason- 
less creatures 
whose _ self- 
hypnotism and 
monomania has 
ruined their 
minds. 

In the South 
of India are to 


With his begging bowl and his prayer beads, covered with 
filth and smeared with ashes to denote his humility, the 
fakir is typical of all Indian roads and cities. Though 
there is in reality little enough to choose between them, 
the fakir of northern India is to be preferred to him of 
the south, for the latter openly professes the Left 
Handed form of worship that is more generally known 
as Black Magic. These degenerates practice no aus- 
terities, but set out to kill desire through excess. 


A PENITENT ASCETIC 


Sitting on a “penance-platform,” composed of sharpened spikes, and with 
their bodies whitened with wood ashes, the Penitent Ascetics await the con- 
tributions of the feeble minded. This sect practices self-torture of all kinds 
and even, rarely, suicide. These men supposedly endure poverty and self- 
mortification in the hope of gaining greater spiritual merit in the next life. 


be found Ascetics of quite another order; they are the followers 
of the “Left-Handed” forms of worship taken from the Tantra 
Sacred Books. They follow no austerities but, on the contrary, 
set out to’ kill desire by excess, and when satiety has killed all 
emotions, and the humanity in them is atrophied and extinct, they 
call themselves “holy men” and claim to have supernatural 
powers. Their so-called religion makes depravity a virtue and the 
neophyte is offered an excess of over-indulgence as his training. | 

From these low orders the preposterous hypocrites have had the 
audacity to send so-called Swamis to New York, London and 
other big cities, to establish “Societies” which are kept alive by 
credulous women, and some men, whose lack of occupation and 
excess of money have made them the easy dupes of these vile 
“teachers.” 

Under the head of Tantric Worshippers are those who follow 
Black Magic and the invoking of evil spirits for the purpose of 
wreaking vengeance 6n some victim for money. The devotee, 
who has a real or imagined enemy, hires the aid of a priest who 
puts a curse on the man or woman upon whom revenge is desired. 

The villainous priest will conduct his ritual, preferably in a burial 
ground, to mumbled mantras, physical contortions, and ventrilo- 
quism, invoking the aid of the evil spirits and propitiating them 
with offerings. Their favorite curses are “sickness, epidemic, fire, 
flood, insanity, blindness, deafness, ravage by wild beasts, wither- 
ing of crops, wasting of cattle or death itself.” 

The Tantric Priest will, for a price, undertake to deliver all 
these curses for the credulous and superstitious native, who will 
follow the conditions laid down, and which include, besides, 
liquor, food and money, less respectable things. The sacred word 
Om itself has been perverted to the uses of Black Magic and is 
droned out in a chant as part of the ritual, along with carefully 
counted steps, and a simulated trance. 

The term Fakir covers a multitude of sins in India, and is an 
elastic expression referring to the great class of religious mendi- 


A GROUP OF FAKIRS ON THE RIVER BANK 


Vaked, fat and filthy beyond description these fakirs or, as we would call them, fakers, though no actual relationship between the words has ever been 


raced, sit silently for hours while the passer throws down before them the coins that will, to his mind, insure his eventual entrance into paradise. 


It is 


|rom the lowest orders of fakirs that the so-called Swamis have come to New York, London and other great cities to establish “Societies” that have been 
fept alive by credulous men and women whose lack of occupation and surplus of money have made them the easy dupes of the ostensible “teachers” 


‘ants and “holy men” who infest the highways and byways; and 
who use the cloak of religion with the same purpose that a tramp 
will carry an ax through a town to keep from being arrested for 


vagrancy. 


‘The Indian Fakir is one of the most highly specialized of men 
and goes to swell the members of the beggar profession who 


already comprise fifteen per 
cent of the total population of 
India. He is a student of hu- 
man nature and attacks such 
fundamental weaknesses as do 
not vary greatly in mankind. 
He is canny enough to batten 
on the foibles and failings of 
his weaker brother; he fattens 


his larder. on the credulity, © 


superstition, stupidity, ignorance 
and curiosity of the average 
native. 
His richest harvest is gath- 
éted in the time of Melas 
(Fairs) or the numerous festi- 
vals, such as Holi, Shiva’s 
Night, the Deeparali, Pungal or 
Nagara Panchami, that mark 
the Hindu Calendar of feast- 
days. He and his ilk scent the 
feast from afar, and gather on 
any public occasion, like vul- 
tures to prey on the simple- 
minded peasant and parade in 
their war-paint of matted- 
haired, ash-daubed, semi-nudity. 
He capitalizes the arts of 
bluffing and bullying, and in- 
timidates his victims. with 
threats: of “Shiva’s Curse,” if 
they fail to come across with 
pice. He boasts of intimacy 
with all the gods and is a pre- 
posterous pretender in general. 
There are certain types of 


who have preyed upon them. 


audience. 


Fakirs who add to their profession of beggary, the tricks, jug- 
glery, leger-de-main and charlatanism which never fail to win an 
It is said that they also practice hypnotism and a sort 


of Black Magic upon the more susceptible of their clientele. I 


AN INDIAN SNAKE CHARMER 


These men, evidently through the spell exercised by their music, have great 
power over the cobras which usually constitute their stock in trade. The 
snakes themselves are usually found among old ruins and the catchers show 
both ingenuity and courage in obtaining them. The snake charmers make no 
pretense of being actuated by religious motives in their strange calling: they 
are plain, ordinary showmen earning their living in a time-honored fashion. 


have seen a veteran of the Fakir species in a certain market place 
in the Himalayan Mountains, who systematically held up the stall- 


keepers with no less a grue- 
some weapon than a beggar’s 
bowl made from a human skull. 
Few there were with sufficient 
bravery to refuse to “stand and 
deliver” when confronted with 
this potent reminder of mor- 
tality. This wily old rascal 
when asked what he would take 
for his bowl replied, “Nay, 
Sahib, it is not for sale.” 

The pukka Fakir never cuts 
his hair, but winds the dirty 
hirsute horror around his head 
like a turban, or allows it to 
hang about his shoulders in 
Medusian coils. He smears his 
body with ashes made from 
cow-dung, that proclaims a 
mock humility and gives him a 
leprous and loathly appearance. 

He is scantily clad in saffron 
rags, a color worn also by all 
Ascetics, priests, sadhus, fakirs 
and religious mendicants. He 
festoons his neck with chains of 
prayer seeds, sometimes the 
size and shape of a nut-meg, 
which are symbolical of the 
rosary of Brahma and are in- 
tended to aid meditation. He 
carries a heavy stick, which 
serves the two-fold purpose of 
a pedestrian’s staff and a con- 
crete emphasizer of arguments. 

(Continued on page 44) 


HE beginning of the lure of hill towns 
| is, of course, the approach. How they 
beckon and entice from their craggy 
heights, looking perfectly impregnable and un- 
approachable, as’indeed their medieval builders 
intended them to be. So did San Gimignano 
call me, most fascinating of ancient Tuscan 
towns, watched over by its amazing group of 
towers. It is said to have had twenty-four of them in its old 
days of war-like glory. There are thirteen still standing, some 
of them retaining their crenellated tops and _belfries, many de- 
capitated and square as factory chimneys. From several of them 
beautiful old bells send out their deep rich tones every evening 
over the country to be answered by the jangle of village church 
bells from neighboring hills. Stately palaces also have their 
towers, signs of the pomp and. glory of the noble families who 
built them in the Middle Ages. It has had a fierce and valiant 
past, this old gray town, but now it rests peacefully upon its lofty 
hill, inhabited by a very friendly and gentle folk. 

The narrow streets with their tall leaning houses are a fas- 
cination to wander through—always dark archways opening on 
groups of towers, or a sunny lower level with trees hanging over 
a garden wall. Everywhere, about an ancient well or courtyard 
of a.palace, one comes on lovely bits of carved stone, mellow and 
weatherbeaten, in texture and color a thing of beauty. 

The one hotel of San Gimignano 
(housed in an ancient palazzo) stands 
on one side of the piazza. Next door 
is a tiny caffé where one may slip in 
late in the afternoon to sit in a dark, 
cool corner with a caffé espresso, 
meanwhile making — surreptitious 
sketches of the peasant groups busy 
over their cards and political discus- 
sions. . The piazza of a moonlight 
evening is a delight. For a moment 
one steps back into the Middle Ages. 
From the windows of these palaces, 
which rise shadowy into the purple 
sky, one can fancy lords and ladies 
gazing down at the peasant life going 
on about the lovely stone cisterna in 
the center. Still the peasant women 
with copper water jars on their heads 
gossip around it—youths and maidens 
coyly flirt, and bambini crawl up and 
down its steps. Then of a sudden 
with a blare of brass the twentieth 
century breaks the spell in the shape 
of the town band parading proudly 
by to a popular tune, dragging the 
whole populace after it to the bi- 
weekly cinema show! 

One day we made a trip over the 
hills to grim Volterra. What a 
change as one crosses the ridge divid- 
ing the two old principalities. Leav- 
ing behind the fertile cultivated val- 
lies and hillsides near San Gimignano, 
one comes into a region of austere, 
bare, volcanic-looking mountains, 
stretching away range after range to 
the distant sea. Thin patches of 
wheat here and there on bare hill- ace areas 
sides seem the only cultivation. On 
one of these crests rises the stern 


A PILGRIMAGE THROUGH THE 
HILL TOWNS OF ITALY 


The Laughing Land of Tuscany—The Grim Austerity of Volterra—The Assisi 
of St. Francis—The Dashing Color of Siena 


By ANNE MeErRIMAN PECK 


Illustrated from original drawings by the author 


High on a hill-top rises Volterra, a grim fortress, and one of 


the very ancient Etruscan towns. 
Though the city is twenty-five miles 
from the Mediterranean the sea seems to lie in one’s lap as one 
looks down on it from the elevation of eighteen hundred feet. 


fortress of Volterra, one of the very 
ancient Etruscan towns. We spent sev- 
eral hours, led up and down the town by 
wily urchins, trying to make us believe 
that every piece of crumbling wall we 
came upon was the original Etruscan 
wall. When finally found, it proved im- 
pressive enough, if one let the imagina- . 
tion dwell upon the storm and stress of many centuries which 
those huge blocks had endured. “Everything about Volterra is 
dark, harsh, and-austere. Its people seem a sad, poverty-stricken 
race, with none of the sweetness and joy of life of the San 
Gimignanese, and we were glad to turn back to the happy Tus- 
cany we loved. 

From San Gimignano a motor bus took us scooting over the 
hard, white roads up and down hill to Siena, past miles’ of 
festooned vineyards from which came the adorable primitive anti- 
phonals of the peasants, singing as they worked, answering each 
other from field to field. Occasionally a dark, faun-like face 
peered out from among the vines. Pan had been surprised in 
his old haunts. 

Siena raises her red towers and battlements proudly on her 
three hills. A colorful, fierce town. Its house walls are orange 
and pink and gray and creamy, with brilliant dashes of blue and 
green shutters. There are beautiful specimens of Renaissance 
and Medizval palaces at every turn, 
perfect down to the wrought-iron 
torch rings fastened into their stones. 
The streets are narrow and medizyval, 
dark from the leaning walls of tall 
-houses, and through these narrow 
ways pushes and roars all the crowd 
of modern times. Automobiles, peas- 
ant carts, light sulkies drawn by high- 
stepping horses, crowds of people, 
scramble their way through the naf- 
row passages. The streets are lined 
with fascinating little shops, with 
caffés where there will be music and 
gelati, and always one can take refuge 
in the incense-laden shadows of some 
fine old church. 

Above all the hurly-burly of the 
town, at the top of a huge flight of 
steps, rises the amazing barbaric 
cathedral. Its carved towers and 
black and white striped marble walls 
burn in the intense light and dominate 
all its surroundings. Within is more 
tigerish splendor of striped pillars, of 
gold and carved marble. In this 
shadowed magnificence we heard a 
high mass for the festa of San Gio- 
vanni, with gorgeous music from the 
fine ‘organ. The incense rolled in 
clouds, the purples, reds, the white 
and gold vestments, passed in pro- 
cession back and forth, genuflecting 
before the high altar. What a hold 
this dramatic church must have upon 
its beauty-loving people. 

There is a little library in the Ca- 
thedral, a gem of a room, made in 
honor of one Aeneas Sylvius Pic- 
colomini, afterward Pope Pius II. 
The walls are frescoed with scenes 


Everything about Volterra is 
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> »m the great man’s life by Pin- 
iricchio and his pupils—most 
ively paintings, as tresh and 
villiant in color as though done 
‘cently. Gorgeous illuminated 
\ssals lie open in their cases about 
fe room, and in the center stands 
_ beautiful group of Graces in 
Jarble, a treasure of ancient 
jreece from which Raphael is said 
|, have made studies, It takes its 
“ilace serenely in this Renaissance 
70m, proving the right of all great 
rt to live together in harmony. 

| After the richness of Tuscany, 
Jmbria shimmers in delicate blues, 
reens and purples through its 
aminous atmosphere. The land- 
‘cape of the old Italian masters 
as come to life about one. The 
jale blue silhouette of distant hills, 
he peaceful slopes and gently 
winding rivers, the quaint, stiff lit- 
‘le trees and castles perched on 
jocks, all are here. 

Perugia soars out into the plain 
on her lofty crags,—a marvellous 
pld town, rich in fascinating vistas, 
‘archways, courtyards, alleyways, 
‘leading one on to explore. I re- 
“member the piazza in front of the 
Cathedral, golden and glowing on 
a hot afternoon. The walls of the 
‘buildings about it are mellow in 
‘tone, and beautiful with time-worn 
/stone carving. In the center is a 
\very splendid stone fountain, dat- 
ing from the thirteenth century, 
designed with handsome reliefs by 
| Niccolo and Giovanni Pisano. ; 
‘Doves flutter about it, the cool splashing of the water refreshes 
‘the weary wanderers. Beyond, an old beggar drones petitions on 
(the steps, and there is refuge from the too ardent sun in the 
shadowy spaces of the Duomo, vast and bare. 
| From Perugia we proceeded to Assisi. One need not go to 
| Assisi in the temper of a pilgrim to the shrine of St. Francis to 
find it a unique experience. The spirit of that charming saint 
‘somehow still haunts the place. There is the wonderful Lower 
Church of San Francesco, so rich and dark, its low painted arches 

and walls glowing with color and gold, enshrining in their depths 

the glorious frescoes of Giotto. Within is the cloister, come on 
by accident one hot noon-time. What utter stillness, what joyous 
peace, as though the gentle friar had left his blessing in the place. 

Grave cypresses lift theirheads into the blue sky, the air is 

scented with sun-warmed box from the tangled 

garden space in the center. One holds one’s 
breath, and, for a little, the world is forgot. : 
Above the town rises the Rocca Maggiore, a 
hill crowned with a very ancient fortress. From 
there one can look out on the whole Umbrian 
plain, surrounded with faint blue hills, and one 
can lie in the grass among all the little flowers 
of St. Francis—mauve, yellow, blue and scarlet— 
delicious things. ; 
There is a delightful walk up Monte Subasio 
by a road lined with scarlet poppies and fragrant 
golden broom to the Carcere, as it is called—the 
rocky retreat in the woods where St. Francis and 
his favorite followers used to go for fasting and 
prayer. A jolly brown Brothér shows you the 
rock-hewn cells where the saints lived, and, stand- 
ing under a gorgeous ancient ilex tree, tells you 
in mellifluous Italian, with a twinkle in his eye, 
that this is the very tree on which the birds 
perched to listen to St.'Francis’ preaching. 
One day I made a motor trip to other Umbrian 
towns with a collection of the typical British spin- 
ster in Italy. There were a pair of earnest, 
athletic sisters, a pair of elderly, gentle friends, 
and one dominating person in tweeds, short and 


The size of the burdens that the hardy mountain women carry on 
their heads is only equalled by the dexterity of the bearers. Even the 
mules seem more lightly laden. 


With hands and tongues both free it 
is easy to combine work and gossip. 
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square, who took entire charge of 
the party. They were equipped 
with various guide books and 
literature on hill-towns—also the 
tea basket. 

We made one stop at Spello— 
ancient, half-ruined, tiny place, full 
as usual of alluring archways and 
winding alleys. In an unassuming 
Cathedral there is a chapel all lined 
with the most delicate and charm- 
ing Pinturicchio frescoes—a sur- 
prise to me, to whom these little 
towns were unexplored and un- 
known territory. 

There was a somewhat hurried 
tour of Foligno in the valley, and 
then we drove up the long, wind- 
ing road to the very high crest on 
which perches Montefalco, most 
delicious of tiny towns. A quaint 
little inn was discovered where we 
were provided with lunch and 
good red wine of the country by a 
voluble and excited padrona. Visi- 
tors are not so frequent in Monte- 
falco as to have become common- 
place. 

After we had examined the fine 
Benozzo Gozzoli frescoes of the 
life of St. Francis in the church, 
we drove outside the town to the 
quiet little monastery of San 
Lorenzo with its flowery court- 
yard and cool cloisters. In one 
of the chapels an enchanting 
Benozzo Gozzoli angel bends 
caressingly with his lute over a 
gentle Mother and Child. In an- 
other St. Francis trips down the 
mountain side in beatific converse with two charming angels car- 
rying roses. 

Orvieto calls one aside on the way to Rome, looming above the 
plain on its huge battlements of rock. It is difficult to tell where 
the bastions of Nature end and those of Man begin, so perfectly 
did the builders follow the lines of the crags on which they reared 
their towers. It is a warlike old town, full of its Etruscan and 
Roman past. There are Roman gateways built up in great square 
blocks of stone, where one can easily imagine armies marching 
out to conquest or, gates closed, the rain of burning oil and 
missiles from the battlements above, falling upon besiegers. 

Now the gates stand open, and only peaceful peasants and 
curious tourists pass in and out. The color of this town is dark, 
reds and browns, with always the orange-tiled roofs, and gay 
dashes of color from flowers growing on window 
sills. There is a very unusual Cathedral of black 
and white striped basalt, possessed of a famous 
polychrome fagade, glittering with gold and col- 
ored mosaics. It is a town where one might 
linger for days, exploring its dark old streets and 
remembering its history. Italy, however, pos- 
sesses SO many interesting regions that one is 
lured on by the charm of what is before even 
while turning a regretful backward glance at 
the towers and irregular roof-tops of the place 
just left. 

Umbria and Tuscany are a rich and varied 
memory; a recollection woven of many strands— 
of color and charm of country, of fine old build- 
ings, of the beauty of frescoes and carved stone, 
of a wealth of history. Later on I came to know 
hill-towns from a quite different angle, when | 
went with some painter friends to a tiny place 
near the Abruzzi country. A little crumbling old 
gray town is Anticoli, scrambling higglety-pigglety 
up its steep round hill. One ascends by sharply 
turning, steeply mounting series of steps known 
as streets until, breathless, one reaches its peak. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A MAP HUNTER 


When Colorado Was the Meadow Land of Foo Song—Mapping the Imps and Dragons of Ancient 
Africa—The Imaginary Island Off Cape Cod 


By J. Bennerr Novan oa 


ARIS is the collector’s Paradise. Be the hobby whatever it 

may, means for its gratification are here to hand. And if 

one can be sufficiently astute to foresee the whim of the fol- 
lowing year, he may enjoy a favored period of low priges and 
multiplicity of choice. 

The prevailing obsession takes the form of a mad pemen for 
old maps. These graceful and interesting creations of Blaue 
and Mercator and Ortegal have lain neglected beneath the accumu- 
lating dust of unreckoning years. In Amsterdam, in Leyden or 
on the Quais of the Seine quaint atlases might have been picked 
up for a song. In London, he who wished, might have gone the 
length of Tottenham Court Road and have found many old 
geographies to elucidate and even amplify the knowledge of our 
own early history. Only in Italy, where cartography has always 
been an approved science, was there any great interest in maps. 
I can remember a low-ceilinged shop on the Lung Arno in Flor- 
ence which specialized in old charts and offered them at prices 
so low as to savor of blasphemy in these days of high prices and 
intensive search. 
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I began my own modest collection during a rainy Parisian su 
mer and my belated appreciation cost me dear, for I speed 
discovered that the whole world was seeking maps. No o 
knows where and when the craze started, but my friend, Riviere 
on the Rue Bonaparte, who has one of the largest collections | 
Paris, puts the responsibility upon the Americans. 

“In any case,’ he complacently observed, “it has made 1 
fortune. Up to two years ago I was rarely asked to display 
lovely wares—mes choses charmantes. Then your compatri 
began making lamp shades, screens, what you will, and now 
have clients all day Jong. For: old maps of America I can a 
any price that I like.” 4 

I glanced at the, depleted piles in his worn leather cartons an 
revolved his statement in the light of my own experience. Ty 
months before, on a sunny April morning, I had strayed i ings 
Goodspeed’s celebrated bookshop in Boston and seeing thai 
even here, the prevailing passion was reflected in piles of ma 
I humorously taxed the proprietor with his ruthlessness in di 
stroying a fine old atlas. He justified his action by the plea th 


de Malabacve 


MEXICO AND FLORIDA IN 1703 


It is curious and fascinating to see history in the making on the old maps of periods long past, even when that history lies chiefly in the mind of the 


cartographers. 
the south and to Pennsylvania on the east makes one gasp. 


One cannot help but be astonished to see Florida engulf both Texas and Georgia, while the sight of Canada extending to Florida on 
Immense prices are paid nowadays for these old maps which are used in various ways, 


some of the smaller and less valuable being made into lamp shades and screens, while the larger and more rare and costly items are carefully preserved 
in the portfolios of the collector. 
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IRELAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Nothing is more interesting than to pore over old maps and see the changes that time has made and, by the same token, nothing is more romantic. 
Dublyn, Corke Counte and Leynefter vie with such designations as Knychr of the Valley, Baron of Deluyn and Clan Ricard to regreate an atmosphere such 


as William Morris used to revel. in. 
charts is now well on the highroad to fortune. 


in their original bound form these old plates would rarely be 
seen, while separately they~would make for the pleasure and in- 
struction of many. As I passed out of the boutique of the old 
French collector and pursued my way up the winding street, ever 
intent upon my impelling quest, I thought of what my friend in 
Boston had said. After all, I reflected, the search for maps has 
4 justification and an appeal not given to all forms of collection. 
These old charts evoke suggestions of romance and achievement ; 
they appeal at once to the eye and to the intellect. 

_ Given a year to live again, it is to be hoped that there are 
better uses for the opportunity than a hunt for maps. And yet 
what would one not give for the chance to comb the Rive Gauche 
and the boxes by the River for the selection of eighteen months 
ago? And now they are all gone. If you ask for an old Amer- 
can, the patron laughs in your face and tells you that ten of your 
countrymen have been there that morning on the same futile 
srrand. ‘There are still black and white maps to be had, although 
these, too, are going fast. But the charm of these old charts lies 
argely in the coloring of their coats of arms and in the retentive 
igmentry and painstaking draughtmanship of their blazoning. 
_ By sheer and undeserved good luck, I found a sixteenth century 
map of the Papal territories which fairly blazes with heraldic 
amblems. There is the triple tiara of the pontifical ruler, the 
ntricate arms and cardinal’s hat of his Chancellor, with many 
juaint astrolabes and instruments of measure, while over all 
owers the figure of the benevolent Fisherman himself, pointing 
with the keys of infallibility over the detail of the rolling cam- 
bagna, the traditional patrimony of St. Peter. 
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Today Paris is the map hunter’s Paradise and many a dealer who has had his shelves stocked for years with dusty 
The old cartographers were naturally anxious to sell their wares, so that very often accuracy gave place 
to a vastly more thrilling invention. 


Who drew these old insignias, I often wonder, and what 
miraculous pigments did they employ that the colors should glow 
so vividly after the lapse of nearly four centuries? . Some monk, 
perhaps, or an underfed apprentice toiling at his task of love. 

It is a maxim amongst experienced collectors that an article is 
often to be found best and cheapest away from its original habitat. 
Something of the sort obtains in the collection of old maps. In 
the Rue de le Roi de Sicile, an obscure street named for a for- 
gotten king, I found an old map of Africa, mounted on toile 
and made by Halow in 1674. The cartographer, evidently con- 
ceiving that his subscribers are, in all honesty, entitled to a fair 
measure of detail in an unknown continent, proceeds to people it 
with a lively array of horrors. 

There are imps, dragons and huge salamanders whose fiery 
breath devours whole groups of hapless negroes. The seas even 
are infested with serpents, large enough, one would imagine, to 
constitute a serious menace to navigation. The island of St. 
Helena, whose claim to immortality had not yet been established, 
is recommended as a stopping place for returning Indiamen 
because “good springs exist there and the natives are cordial.” 
Ascension, on the contrary, is to be avoided as the known abode 
of marine monsters who are accordingly depicted in tense atti- 
tudes of terrifying expectancy. 

Everyone having gone map hunting on the left bank, I resolved 
to try the Marais, an old haunt of mine, and that labyrinth of 
streets which bisect the Rue Lafayette. I was rewarded by find- 
ing some fine old English maps with Gouffroy on the Rue 
Blanche. The Rue Blanche is the narrow street which most of 
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us know from mounting it after nightfall, en route to the night 
life of Montmarte. Few of the revellers who rattle up its steep 
ascent guess that on one side is probably the best and cheapest 
shop for engravings in all of France and on the other a marvellous 
collection of autographs. 

A patient search of M. Gouffroy’s cartons brought to light 
several interesting English maps which had somehow survived the 
general quest. Samuel Dunn, Mathematician, of 53 Fleet Street, 
advertises in 1774 a “Map of the British Possessions in North 
America in the Light of the Most Recent Discoveries.” Ap- 
parently no echoes of the Boston Tea Party, no rumbles of 
sedition, had reached the ears of this patriotic Mathematician or 
if they had, he wholly misunderstood their import. He com- 
placently claims all of the terrain to the Mississippi, even ignoring 


its proposed location, appending thereto the observation “Isle de 
Bourodon, Imaginaire.”’ a 

While the zeal and prodigality of our ubiquitous country 
has made it difficult to get old maps of North America, I foune} 
that interesting charts of South America were still to be had anc| 
that the Southern Hemisphere is usually better and more carefully} 
drawn. South America was settled while the northern contineni| 
was still a wilderness; Lima and Cathagena were opulent cities] 
when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. It is to be expec 
therefore, that South America should be the first to be accurately] 
charted. Only in Patagonia do the imagination and the fears} 
of the monkish cartographers run riot. That tradition of giants 
and of monsters, which was to survive to our own day, is reflecte 
in the detail of the early maps of the Argentine. 
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present state 
of Colorado he 
establishes an 
imaginary 
British outpost 
which he clum- 
sily dubs New 
Albion and de- 
SCF Lb estas 
“Meadow Land 
as Described by 
the Chinese 
Geographer, 
Foo Song.” He 
shares in the 
general delu- 
sion’ that Cali- 
fornia is an 
island and out- 
lines an inter- 
esting River of 
Sty Fava nicuss:, 
which he con- 
trives to guide 
westerly 
through the 
desert, from 
the present lo- 
cation of the 
Dakotas. In 
Dunn’s charts, 
as in most of 
the English 
maps.of the 
Eighteenth 
Century, Penn- 
sylvania is ac- 
credited with a 
generous por - 
tion of what is 
now westerly 
Nie w oY onic: 
The arrogant 
Empire State of later days is accorded no lake frontage at all, 
but is relegated to the Hudson Valley with a northern outpost at 
“Orange, sometimes called Albany.” 

The compunctions of the old cartographers evince themselves 
in droll ways. They are anxious to sell their wares and must 
therefore make them as interesting as possible and yet their 
innate good sense renders them suspicious of the recitals of imag- 
inative mariners. William De Lisle, who labored in the Rue des 
Noyers in the year sixteen hundred and ninety-eight, published 
what he claimed to be “A Well Authenticated Chart of the 
Western Hemisphere.’’ He cannot, however, resist the tempta- 
tion to insert a huge whirlpool off the coast of the Brazils. To 
placate his conscience he has inserted the legend “Maelstrom 
Doutense.”” His successor, Nolin, whose shop was in the Rue 
St. Jean de Beauvais, boldly swallows the tradition of the whirl- 
pool, moves it some hundreds of miles north, and erases the 
notation which reflects upon its authenticity. The assumption of 
an island midway between Bermuda and Cape Cod is too much 
even for Nolin’s credulity. He contents himself with outlining 


AN ANCIENT MAP OF AMSTERDAM 


Holland boasted at least one great map maker in Gerhard Kramer, who is more familiarly known today as 
Mercator. One of the earliest maps extant is that of Great Britain, drawn by Claudius Ptolemaeus sometime 
before 140 A.D. The only known copy of this map is with Greek inscriptions and was made about the year 
1400. This is in the British Museum which has a very fine collection, although it is said by experts that the 
Library of Congress has perhaps the finest in the world. No one, not even the dealers, are sure just where 
the craze for map collecting started, but everyone unites in agreeing that Americans are. primarily responsible. 
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illustrating the early settlement of the Americas. 3 

An article is most advantageously to be bought from those who 
love and collect it for its own sake, and maps are no exception 
to this rule. Two American girls who have lived abroad for some 
years and devoted themselves to the collection of old maps, have 
established, in the Rue de Colisseé, the most interesting shop in 
all Paris. This quaint place is full of charts, framed and un- 
framed, compasses, astrolabes and nautical globes. 
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The warm 
ivory tones of the age-old parchments and the beautifully blazoned 
geographical emblems enrich the little room with a warmer glow 
than even tapestry might give. On these walls may be traced 
the whole history of cartography since that remote period when 
the Cesars still reigned in Byzantine and Ptolemy made the first 
map in Alexandria. All of the great Dutch map-makers are repre- 
sented. There is an Africa by Gerhard Kramer, more familiarly ~ 
known as Mercator, dating from 1554. There is an ornate Spain 
by his friend and successor Ortelius, who labored at Amsterdam. 
There are examples of Saxton and Speed, who wrought in Eng- 
(Continued on page 48) ' 
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| “Land of the Blue Water,” a side-canyon of the Grand 
| Canyon of the Colorado in northern Arizona, is a ladder. 
; Ps it is the greatest ladder in the world. 
jIt was given me to make the personal acquaintance of this 
jusual ladder under circumstances not easily forgotten. 
|The swirl of a blue torrent reached for my waist. For the 
/ment, at least, I could bless the forty pounds of evilly assorted 
jnk on my shoulders, in that it was undoubtedly keeping me 
/zht side up. In one hand I had a long stick; in the other the 
jrivelled paw of Package-of-Coffee. 
| Package-of-Coffee was a Supai Indian and 
puted to be one hundred years old: I re- 
jember a fleeting impression that probably 
yw, for the first time in his young life, he 
as seriously threatened with an all-over bath. 
'e had his moccasins tied about his skinny 
roat and clung to my hand like grim death, 
aattering with fright like a cageful of mag- 
es as the stream sucked sand and pebbles 
‘om under our feet. 
| Behind us on the bank eighteen of Package’s 
‘ibesmen shouted what must have been val- 
lable advise, and seemed of two. minds 
rhether to ditch their precious loads and quit, 
t take a chance. en 

It was about then that I glanced up—look- 
ag, mayhap, for some sort of intervention bv 
Divine Providence—and saw the ladder. It 
‘tood against a sheer cliff stained dull red with 
‘desert paint” and so high that you had to 
row your head far back to. see the top. 
hough it was neatly eleven o’clock the blaze 
of the sun hadn’t even, yet crept down to its 
‘oot, hidden in wild grapevines and a straggle 
HMPRES. ies 
. That’s about all I registered in the instant 
yefore the pressing business of life closed over 
my head. eee 
_ Things happened in the next five days. 
Blind staggers over rocks and deadfalls and 
up and down impossible cut-banks; a nine- 
rattle diamond-back smashed by the man be- 
hind within three feet of a gripping hand; 
thirty-two laughing, cursing passages of a 
stream that collared its rock pools with foam 
like the beaten whites of eggs. Cactus barbs, 
heat, rain and an eclipse of the sun; nights on 
the sand or corrugated black rocks ; coffee from 
an old.tin and bacon from the lid; waiting. 
for an expedition overdue, beside a treacherous 
river that had not carried white men for 
eleven years and that talked and laughed in 
mockery and made noises like distant trains 
Or oars in the rowlock. 
1 was very tired when I stumbled back 
through the tangle of grapevines to the foot 
of the old ladder... Sticking it out, the neces- 
Sity to keep going in spite of anything and 
everything, had been something of a keynote 
during the past week. Even so the. thought 
of the ladder, standing there through the 
changeless years in a jackpot’ among the 
canyons fifty miles from the nearest railroad. 
had haunted me at odd moments. I had heard 
it described—and wanted to smile. Now I[ 
had actually seen it, and it seemed more im- 
possible than ever. Probably that one hurried 
glance had exaggerated the whole thing . . 

I gripped a rung almost as large as my 
wrist and tried to shake it. Solid as a rock. 
I looked up until the blood ran into my head: 
it was like Jack trying to see to the top of the 
Beanstalk. 


7 P cand away in rugged, beautiful, inaccessible Havasu, 


In the canyon of Havasu in northern 
Arizona is the incredible ladder that climbs 
two hundred and sixty feet up the face of 
the cliff, passing over a bulge on the way 
that leaves the climber clinging to the 
rungs as a fly clings to the ceiling. By 
means of this ladder one hundred tons of 
ore were taken out over a period of sixteen 
years, after which operations were discon- 
tinued because of the enormous expense. 
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| THE GREATEST LADDER IN THE WORLD 


By Rocer WiLLiAMs BrirDsEYE 


So I went back a hundred feet and sat down to figure out 
what it all meant. 

The ladder stood against the western wall of the canyon. 
Though slightly roughened here and there that wall was prac- 
tically perpendicular to a height of at least two hundred and 
twenty feet; up it the ladder crawled in nearly vertical sections 
something like a gigantic fire escape. These sections were pinned 
to the cliff by short lengths of heavy iron pipe set in deep drill 
holes in the rock. 

Above that perpendicular sweep there was a great bulge in 
the face of the cliff. Turning slightly to the 
right the ladder went out and over—and dis- 
appeared. The upper rungs seemed no bigger 
than pipe stems. There were apparently no 
extra hand-holds or conspicuous rests of any 
kind from top to bottom. 

The Cataract Claim itself was one of a 
compact group of old claims lying in Havasu, 
or, as it was long called, Cataract Canyon. 
Both names were derived from Havasu Creek, 
bursting without warning from a giant spring 
and rushing and plunging away down the 
canyon floor to the Colorado, some nine miles 
to the north, in a succession of falls and white 
water without peer in the Southwest. The 
stream, heavily impregnated with carbonate of 
lime and of a wonderful turquoise blue, had 
inspired the pretty Indian name of Havasu, 
or Blue Water. Old Package-of-Coffee was 
the Ancient of the: dwindling tribe about its 
head—the Havasupai, or People of the Blue 
Water. 

It is not known when white men first visited 
Havasu Canyon, but it-appears to have been 
first prospected for minerals about 1885. I 
knew it, even in 1923, as the heart of :a sin- 
gularly little-known region of vertical cliffs. 
deep and twisting canyons and towering rock 
masses nearly fifty miles by road and difficult 
trail west of the nearest rail-head at El Tovar. 
What it had been forty years before I could 
only imagine: it had then been farther still 
from the straggling cow-towns along the new 
transcontinental railroad and there were no 
roads, no trails, no known springs, water holes 
or streams in the whole forbidding wilderness. 

It was said that the first prospectors, unable 
to find any other way into Havasu Canyon, 
let themselves into it with ropes. Certainly 
without the rope they had been unable to ad- 
vance down the canyon itself much beyond the 
head of Havasu Creek. Just below the little 
Indian village the stream plunged over a series 
of steps cut in the underlying sandstone, de- 
positing its mineral content in extraordinary 
frescoes and curtains of red travertine. The 
last of these steps crossed the canyon from 
wall to wall within two hundred yards of where 
I sat, in a sheer drop of over one hundred and 
fifty feet. 

Did men penetrate to this final barrier and 
then turn back? Possibly, but if they did they 
had left no record of their failure. It was 
inevitable, in any event, that others would fol- 
low who couldn’t be stopped. In such a party 
had been one Mooney, an ex-sailor. 

So far as I knew, Mooney was the first white 
man to attempt to pass this point in Havasu 
Canyon. He had paid for his temerity with 
his life. His comrades had lowered him only 
a few yards when the rope commenced to spin. 
Mooney lost his grip upon it and was dashed 
to death on the rocks not far from the foot of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE CURIOUS PUPPET SHOWS OF CHINA 


How the Puppets Originated Through the Jealousy of an Empress—Finger Masks for Children— 
Making a Shadow Show of a Donkey Skin 


By GENEVIEVE WIMSATT 


ROM very early times the Chinese have been skillful makers 
F of puppets and marionettes of various kinds, of marvelous 

paper and bamboo figures, of painted clay dolls, of silk and 
paper basso-relievo figures of famous personages and Immortals, 
and of funeral figures, astonishingly lifelike, and ranging in 
grandure from the gigantic demons, sometimes thirty feet in 
height, to the humble and crude representations of the Golden 
Lass and the Gemmeous Lad who accompany the deceased to the 
grave, and from thence to the Nether Regions where they serve 
him throughout eternity. 

An ancient Chinese tradition relates the romantic origin of 
puppets in the Celestial Empire. In the times of the Emperor 
Kao Tsu the Tatar hordes to the North of China ravaged the 
land, inflicting untold miseries upon the people. During one of 
their invasions these barbarians besieged a small walled town, and 
encompassed it about with their armies until the inhabitants of the 
place were on the point of starvation. 

So bold were these barbarians, and so certain of success, that 
they had brought with them their wives who waited in the rear 
of the camp to share in the loot from the wealthy town. Now 
the chief of this particular tribe of Tatars had a young wife, 
who was accounted exceedingly handsome by her countrymen, and 
who was very jealous of her warlike husband. 

One day when the Tatar chief’s lady had come out to view 
the doomed city, and to gloat over the prospect of the rich orna- 
ments and fine gowns 
of the Chinese ladies 
that would fall to her 
share at the sacking of 
the dwellings, she 
noticed, with amaze- 
ment and incredulity, a 
group of lovely Chinese 
maidens who appeared 
on the_ battlements, 
dancing and waving 
their long sleeves, en- 
tirely unperturbed by 
the presence of the be- 
leaguering armies be- 
low them. 

To say that the Tatar 
dame was enraged 
would be putting the 
case mildly. Whipping 
up her steed she dashed 
to her husband’s tent, 
and there related to 
him what she had seen, 
urging him to forth- 
with abandon the siege 
and return to the 
North. 

For the jealous heart 
of the barbarian lady 
recognized that the 


damsels on the wall 
were, one and all, a 
thousand times more 


beautiful than she, and 
she foresaw that her 
sway would be at an 
end if her fickle spouse 
should capture one of 
the enchanting crea- 
tures. The Tatar chief, 
on his side, reasoned 
that if the officials of 
the city permitted their 
lovely wives and daugh- 


obedience. 


THE PRINCIPALS OF A PUPPET DRAMA 


The puppet play, “Wife Three,” has been for 

The drama sets forth the Chinese ideals of wifely fidelity, of love of learning, and of filial 

} A_Chinese tradition relates that the origin of the puppets dates back to the 

times of the Emperor Kao Tsu, when the Tatar hordes swept into China, and were driven 

from the siege of one city by marionettes that the inhabitants set upon the walls. 

the moving picture is replacing the puppet in spite of the traditional conservatism of the 
Chinese which is the inevitable outcome of ancestor worship. 


ters to feast on the city walls at such a time they must, indeec| 
feel very safe in the protection of some power that the foe ha| 
not taken into account, and could not reckon with. After } 
hasty consultation among the captains of the army the barbarian) 


abandoned the siege of the city, and in the night departed fo} 
their own country. “y 
The next morning there was great rejoicing within the wall} 
of the city, and the strangely delivered populace crowded rouni) 
to see the puppets, stuffed with straw, cleverly painted, dresset| 
in brocades, and animated by means of strings that had deceiveil 
the enemy and caused him to withdraw. | 
From this strategy, so historians relate, sprang the puppell 
shows of China; and to this genesis in the heart of the Celestia 
Empire we can trace, in a line of straight descent, the lineagi| 
of those two beloved entertainers of European childhood, Punel} 
and Judy. f . | 
Today many of the old puppet shows of China have retired| 
before the advent of the moving picture, and if we would see | 
puppet show now we must go to considerable trouble to hunt it up, 
However, a determined searcher can usually find a puppet show) 
in the humbler quarter of any of the larger Chinese cities. a 
! 

| 


_ 


Almost extinct is the shadow show, which, not so many years 
ago, was one of the standard entertainments of childhood. Peking 
is its last hold today, yet, even there, the shadow show is rare 
and elusive, though they can be found if one is persistent enough. 

For the shadow en-4 
tertainment a screen of! 
fairly translucent cot-/ 
ton is erected before | 


platform, and _ illumi-| 
nated by a strong light} 
thrown from the rear. 
An orchestra of two! 
provides appropriate | 
music, which resembles 
the music of a real 
theatrical performance 
“only as the mist re-| 
sembles rain’’—and 

some are of the opinion | 
that a mild fog is to be | 
preferred to a down- 
pour of rain. Between 
the screen and the light, 
to the strains of the 
music, the little flat, 
jointed, donkey-skin 

actors play their parts, 

animated by an intri- 

cate nervous system of 

threads, terminating in 

the dextrous fingers of 

the play producers, 

who, also, lend their 

voices to their creatures, 

and speak for them in 

exactly the thin, high 

tones one might expect. 

from two-dimensional 
actors. 

Donkey skin is the 
ideal substance for a 
shadow player, being 
tough, stiff, of sufficient 
translucence to reflect 
color on the screen, and 
of enough opacity to 
give sharp outlines to 
the shadows. The skin 
from the stomach of 


centuries a favorite on the Chinese stage. 


Today 
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1: donkey is said to be best 
ir making these shadow pup- 
ts, which are strikingly effec- 
‘ein line, and which, in their 
neral characteristics resemble 
@ paper cut-outs, or sil- 
uettes, here depicted. One 
‘these donkey-skin actors may 
| bought for a dollar in the 
pking bazar. 

|The plays presented by the 
Jadow actors, like almost all 
ainese plays, are historic in 
jeme, and symbolic in treat- 
jent. The Burning of the 
umboo Grove, a play in which 
| martial maid drives a rebel 
;meral to cover, and after re- 
sting his attempts to rout 
vr forces by sending against 
fem the Five Poisonous Crea- 
jires, sets fire to the bamboo 
icket and forces him into the 
ben, singed, and bereft of the 
ordly beard that had dis- 
nguished him in his hours of 
lory, is one of the old favorites 
{the shadow repertoire. 

| Any scene in which a city, or 
‘temple, or a forest, is burned, 
certain to be popular with the 
‘outhful spectators of the 
nadow shows, for the Chinese, 
lways clever in creating pyro- 
*chnical effects, use fire and 
ame and smoke to great advan- 
ige on the screen, and delight 
1 climaxes where walls and 
Ouses crash to ruin in a grand 
onflagration. 

The earliest foreign writers 
n China have recorded that 
‘ientsin, in their time, was a city 
elebrated for its clay modelers, 
nd it is in Tientsin that the lit- 
le finger masks are made and 
old today. In the street booths, 
n the stalls of the old bazar in 
he Native City, one finds these 
iny masks, just large enough to 


| 


e slipped onto the forefinger. : 


indless are the possibilities of 
ntertainment afforded by these 
ittle heads that, rising above a 
ody formed by the hand and 


raped with a scrap of silk, 


urhish all the characters neces- 
ary to the most elaborate 
vhinese drama. 

As we know, actors in the 
arlier Chinese dramas wore 
értain masks ‘when they played 
ertain parts. However, as a 
nask is always an impediment 
9 clear speech, and as many 
shinese plays are more like 
peras than like plays, in our 
nderstanding of the term, in 
ime the actor resorted to the 
xpedient of painting his mask 
lirectly on his face, allowing no 
nterference with the purity of 
us tones. Gradually, the 
nake-up, or mask, used for 
amous characters, became 
tandardized, and no deviation 
rom the accepted type was per- 
nitted. 

Finger masks made for’ the 
Mmusement of children are 


een 


FINGER MASKS OF AN EMPEROR, A DEMON AND A 
CELESTIAL PERSONAGE 


Finger masks for the amusement of children are faithful copies of the 

actual actor’s face masks or make-up. With a good collection of finger 

masks the Chinese boy can enact any play presented on the Peking stage. 

Nearly all of the finger masks are made in Tientsin, which has always 
been celebrated for its modelers. 


PAPER SILHOUETTES OF A WARRIOR AND 
A CIVIL OFFICIAL 


Chinese mothers buy paper silhouettes by the hundred for a few coppers 
to enliven the walls of their mud huts. These silhouettes, like the finger 
masks and the shadow players, are correct. in every detail. Nearly all 
Chinese plays are historical in theme and symbolic in treatment. From 


these tiny figures the puppets range in height to nearly thirty feet. 
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faithful copies of the actor’s 
face masks or facial make-ups. 
With a good collection of finger 
masks the bright Chinese boy 
can enact, for his own pleasure 
and for the entertainment of his 
friends, any play presented on 
the Peking stage. In the bazars 
of Tientsin, for a few coppers, 
he can buy masks of Immortals, 
of good and of bad generals, of 
statesmen, of grande dames, of 
ingenues, of comedy characters, 
and of servants, all delightfully 
painted, and correct in every 
detail. 

But, besides these finger 
masks, the plastic and usefulmud 
of the gray flats that surround 
Tientsin supplies yet another 
feature of the realm of Toyland 
of the Chinese child. Small 
clay figures, cleverly fashioned 
and brightly painted, known 
locally as “Mud Men,” throng 
the shelves of the toy seller, and 
present themselves in almost 
endless variety. 

See the old dealer in the 
bazar! To a youthful customer 
he is disposing of a complete 
theatrical troup, selecting the 
characters with unerring knowl- 
edge from among the hundreds 
of figurines on his shelves. For 
about thirty cents he will part 
with all the participants in a 
lively comedy of domestic life, 
or with the entire cast of a 
tragedy built upon jealousy and 
intrigue. 

In our illustration we see the 
principals in the play, Wife 
Three, for centuries a favorite 
on the Chinese stage. This 
drama sets forth the Chinese 
ideals of wifely fidelity, of love 
of learning, and of filial obedi- 
ence. A brief synopsis of Wife 
Three brings to light some im- 
portant differences between ori- 
ental and occidental ideals of 
conduct. 

A General has three wives; 
he goes away to the wars, and 
does not return. Wife One and 
Wife Two, supposing their hus- 
band dead, return to their 
homes—a most reprehensible 
line of conduct according to 
Chinese ethics. Wife Three re- 
mains in her husband’s house, 
and with the aid of one old 
servant, Hsieh Pao, labors to 
maintain the household, and to 
educate Hsiao Tung Jen, her 

(Continued on page 46) 


FINGER MASKS OF AN OLD 
EMPEROR, A CLOWN AND 
A WOMAN 


Actors in the early Chinese plays 
wore certain masks in which to play 
specific parts. Later, however, find- 
ing these masks an impediment to 
clear speech, the actors discarded 
the masks and painted their faces 
instead. Gradually the make-up or 
mask became standardized and no 
deviation from the accepted type was 
permitted. The finger masks are 
faithful copies of these. 
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THE MODERN KINGDOM 
OF -THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 


Where the Law of Moses Is Still Enforced—The Strange 
Punishment of a Debtor—The Sons of King Solomon and 
Queen Sheba—The Curious Empire of Abyssinia 


A REVIEW * 


By Epwarp B. Hate 


HE age-old story of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 

has intrigued our youthful imagination for generations, but 

if we were asked just what empire Sheba was queen of 
and just what the consequences were of her love affair with 
Solomon we would, the chances are, be somewhat at a loss. Major 
Powell gives the answers to these and many other fascinating 
questions in his new book, Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim. We 
learn that the son of Solomon and Sheba was Menelik, that he 
was the first of his line to rule in Abyssinia and that that line 
continued unbroken until modern times, the most ancient dynasty 
on the face of the earth. 

Most of us, ignorant and indifferent, assume that Abyssinians 
are negroes simply because they live in Africa. As a matter -of 
fact they are of the same stock as the ancient and modern 
Egyptians, with the exception that while the admixture of alien 
blood in the ancient Egyptians was chiefly Greek, that in the 
Abyssinians was largely Semitic. Indeed, strange as it seems, the 
Law of Moses, “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” 
obtains to a great extent in Abyssinia today. He who kills 
with the sword is killed with the sword and, one gathers, he who 
runs down another by a taxi-cab is himself run down by a taxi- 
cab in turn. We consider, and rightly, that Italy is a world power. 
And yet when she tried to invade and conquer Abyssinia she was 
beaten in the field and was forced to pay a heavy indemnity. 
What Balkan nation can boast of as much! 

Major Powell sees clearly and writes well. As a veteran war 
correspondent he knows the political background of most nations 
so intimately that their present status is no mystery to him. He 
has been a welcome guest in cabins and in courts, and he knows 
how to tell of his experiences. He has outgrown prejudice. For 
all these reasons he has written a most entertaining and instructive 
book. Possibly the most interesting portions will be, to most of 
us, those dealing with the peculiar administration of justice in 
Abyssinia and the history of that remarkable country. 

Mr. Powell says: 

“T came upon the pair quite suddenly as I cantered around a 
bend in the road that leads from Addis Ababa to Holata. Wrapped 
in the voluminous white chammas worn by Abyssinians of all 
classes, they were sauntering along in such close proximity to 
each other that they appeared to be the most intimate of friends. 
Not until the sharp clatter of my pony’s hoofs, as I approached 
from behind, caused them hastily to take to the side of the road 
did I discover that their intimacy was, as it were, enforced, the 
bond which united them being not friendship, as I had assumed, 
but a foot or so of stout steel chain. 

““A gabanya taking a prisoner to jail, I suppose,’ I remarked 
to my companion, an Englishman who had lived for years in the 
country. 

“*Not at all,’ was the matter-of-fact answer. 
his creditor out for a stroll.’ 

““In Abyssinia, you must understand,’ he explained, in re- 
sponse to my expression of astonishment, ‘judgments and fore- 
closures and similar legal proceedings are quite unknown. Here 
the law is designed to be a short cut to justice and not a detour 
to avoid it, as is frequently the case at home. When a man owes 
a debt and either can’t or won't, pay it, the creditor applies to a 


* (Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim: By E. Alexander Powell: The 
Century Company: New York: 1925: $3.50.) 


‘A debtor and 


AN ABYSSINIAN BURDEN BEARER 


The Betsileos of the west coast are men of prodigious strength and endur- 

ance, carrying enormous loads over narrow trails for days on end. The 

Betsileos are one of the tribes of Madagascar, the island off the African 

coast. Just where these tribes came from is a matter for conjecture. The 

Betsileos are patient and good tempered, but they are also very super- 

stitious and are strongly addicted to drink. Madagascar is the third largest 
island in the world. 


A SOMALI MOTHER 


In lieu of perambulators the Somali women of eastern Abyssinia carr 


their babies slung knapsack-fashion on their backs. While the deser il ‘al 
Somaliland are hot and dry, the plateau country of Abyssinia has a climat 
that reminds one of Colorado Springs. Here the temperature ranges frot 
sixty to eighty degrees, and on the higher mountains, some of them fifteel 
thousand feet, it is very bleak and often ‘bitterly cold—an African Switzerlan( 


At 


ABYSSINIAN FLAPPERS y: 


There are flappers in Abyssinia just as there are here. They bob their hal 
and plait it into innumerable small braids, smearing. it thickly with rancic 
butter to keep the lice away. The native Abyssinian i is not of negroid stock 
but is a section of the Hamitic branch of the Caucasian, belonging, like thi 
ancient and modern Egyptians, to the so- -called “Mediterranean Race,’ 
strongly Semitized, however, by successive waves of Arab invasion. 
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be A SPEAR MARKET IN ABYSSINIA 


The Abyssinians are very fine fighters. 


They are also great sportsmen, and the mountaineers, especially, excell in sword play, fencing with the single stick and throwing the javelin. 


It was only a short time ago that they repelled an Italian army of invasion and forced Italy to pay an indemnity. 


An Abys- 


sinian hunter has been known to put a bullet through the head of a panther at three hundred yards without even raising his ‘rifle to his shoulder, and 


fae while the panther was traveling so rapidly and silently that his presence could only be detected by the stirring of the brush. 


Abyssinia is one of 


the greatest game countries in the world. 


court, who “gives him the hand” of the debtor. In other words, 
instead of suing the man who owes him, or applying for an attach- 
ent against’ his property, the creditor adopts the more direct 
method of attaching the debtor’s hand—to his own. From then 
lantil the debt is settled the two wander about like Siamese twins, 
the right hand of one linked to the left hand of the other.’ 
_ “*But how is a man to pay a debt if he is kept a prisoner?’ I 
inquired, skepticism in my tone. 

“ “Nevertheless, he usually does,’ was the reply. ‘In order to 
escape the humiliation he generally manages to raise enough money 
to secure his release. Or, if he is really destitute, he appeals to 
his relatives or friends. The Abyssinians are a proud people, and 
a family has no wish to-incur-the*ridicule of its neighbors by 
having one of its members dragged around at the end of a chain. 
Tt sometimes happens, of course, that the man fails to induce his 
relatives to discharge the debt for him, in which case, if the 
reditor is of a revengeful disposition, the two go about chained 
together, sometimes for months, until the debtor is released by 
es of the court. 
“Tt has often struck me,’ he added, ‘that it must be about as 
much of a punishment for the creditor as for the debtor. No 
matter how much a man owed me, I’m jolly well certain that I 
face t enjoy leading him about indefinitely, like a dog on a leash.’ 
‘) “Tater on I encountered a number of these singular couples 
strolling along the roads or loitering about the bazaars, though I 
could never decide which was debtor and which creditor, for 
neither showed any signs of embarrassment and, outwardly, at 

st, they were on the most amicable of terms. More rarely one 
sees a man and a woman chained” together, it usually being found, 
upon investigation, that the woman is the creditor. In such cases, 
it seemed to me, the situation must become distinctly strained, 
* to say positively embarrassing, at times. Imagine a lady try- 
ing to make her toilet, for example, while a gentleman is fastened 
to her by a two-foot chain! I saw only one such couple during 
my stay in Abyssinia. The woman was a husky virago who 
must have tipped the scales at close to two hundred pounds; 
her enforced partner was an unhappy-looking shrimp of a man 
reminding me of the Mr. Pipp made famous by Charles Dana 

Gibson. Upon i inquiry I learned that the woman was the other’s 


Biss. 


landlady and that the court had given her his hand—in a legal 
sense, | mean—because of an unpaid board bill. Rumor had it 
that she was willing to forget his indebtedness if he. would marry 
her, but he had rejected her proposal with the remark that he 
saw no reason why he should give himself a life sentence. 

“During the rail journey from Addis Ababa to Djibouti there 
were several of these debtor-and-creditor couples—all men—on 
the train. As the third-class carriages have no toilet conveni- 
ences, whenever the train stopped, as it did on the slightest provo- 
cation, the native passengers would hastily seek such privacy as was 
afforded by the near-by bush, the creditors or debtors—we could 
never determine which—dragging their companions with them. 

“Of the curious sights which constantly cause the traveler in 
Abyssinia to rub his eyes and wonder if he is not dreaming, the 
most singular are those connected with the administration of 
justice, which, in that strange land, frequently assume very 
ghastly forms. For instance, there was always the likelihood: of 
coming upon an execution in the great market-place. Never a 
pleasant sight, an Abyssinian hanging is peculiarly revolting. The 
condemned man, his eyes unblindfolded and his feet unbound, is 
hoisted by a rope to the cross-bar of a rude gallows, where he 
swings like a huge jumping-jack, jerking and twitching, a con- 
siderable time usually elapsing before his horrible contortions are 
ended by strangulation. 

“As all death sentences must be approved by the prince regent 
before being carried out, it frequently happens that a number of 
criminals are executed at the same time. After one of the periodic 
jail-cleanings, therefore, every gibbet in the city has a ghastly 
tassel hanging from it, even the giant sycamore which stands 
before the Church of St. George being transformed into a gal- 
lows-tree. A friend who witnessed one of these wholesale hang- 
ings when the death penalty was imposed upon more than two- 
score bandits, Ethiopian Robin Hoods, who had long made unsafe 
the roads leading through the forest of Menagasha, told me that 
the condemned men, far from exhibiting any signs of fear, seemed 
to regard the affair as a huge joke, laughing and joking whenever 
one of the band was launched into eternity. 

“But the death penalty does not always take the form of hang- 
ing; for the Abyssinian penal code is based on the Mosaic law 


IN THE STREETS OF THE ABYSSINIAN CAPITAL 


Left: The Gourages, mountaineers from southern Abyssinia, are men of immense strength and lasting power, and are employed as menials by prosperous 


Abyssinians. 
Abyssinia, but the tribesmen are paid for the work that they do. 
and the subjects resent any intrusion on the part of their neighbors. 
sometimes a felt hat. 


of ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ and, should the 
family of the murdered person demand it, the murderer may be 
handed over to them to die the same death that he inflicted on 
his victim. In such cases, if the murderer used a knife, he dies 
by the knife; if a rifle or revolver, he receives a fatal dose of lead; 
if he choked his victim to death, he is himself strangled. An 
example of this poetic justice occurred while I was in Addis 
Ababa, a native being sentenced to death for having shot a Greek. 
As the deceased had no relatives to avenge him, the condemned 
man was conducted by soldiers to the spot in the dry river-bed 
where the crime had been committed, and there the tragedy was 
reénacted, with the difference that this time the murderer was the 
victim. 

“A literal observance of the Mosaic law is sometimes not 
without its embarrassments, however, as was exemplified by an 
amusing case which occurred during the reign of the late Em- 
peror Menelik, a monarch possessed of a Solomonian sense of 
humor. A man engaged in trimming a tree fell from the branch 
on which he was seated and, though himself uninjured, broke the 
neck of another working underneath. Though it was obviously 
an accident, the relatives of the dead man nevertheless demanded 
the infliction of the death penalty, which is imposed for man- 
slaughter as well as murder according to the “eye for an eye” 
doctrine. 

““*So be it,’ announced the emperor, when the case was brought 
before him for decision. ‘If they insist on having this man’s life 
their demand must be granted, for that is the law of the land. 
But, mark you, they must take it according to law. The accused 
will stand beneath the tree where the accident occurred, and a 
member of the dead man’s family will climb the tree and fall upon 
him. I have spoken.’ It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
relatives accepted blood money, an alternative which is permitted 
in such cases. 

“But cases of manslaughter do not always terminate so hap- 
pily, an example of the inflexibility with which this Old Testa- 
ment doctrine is carried out occurring in the capital some years 
ago, when a sais employed by the British legation, while riding a 


Like the Turkish hamals of Constantinople, the Gourages take the place of motor-trucks and dray-horses. 
Right: Abyssinians, like the folk of other lands, enjoy having their pictures taken, 
The Abyssinian has no characteristic headdress, sometimes wearing a turban and 
While the air of the uplands is cool’ the sun is hot and it is dangerous to go without a head covering of some kind. f 


The tribe was conquered by 


fractious horse through the crowded market-place, lost control of 
his mount, which bolted and knocked a man down. The man died 
from his injuries, and, despite the personal appeals of the British 
minister and all the influence that could be brought to bear by 
the foreign legations, the sais was found guilty of manslaughter 
and hanged. If automobiles ever become popular in Abyssinia, 
it will not be a healthy place for reckless drivers, for, in case of 
fatal accidents, the justice meted out will be swift and stern. | 

“But the death penalty is, after all, humane when compared 
with,the punishments frequently inflicted for lesser crimes. High 
way robbery or theft is punishable by the loss of a hand or foot, 
for here again the Abyssinian law is based on the scriptural in- 
junction, “If thine right hand offend thee, cut it off.” The 
sentence is carried out in public by a butcher, who performs his 
grisly task with a single blow of an ax, the stump then being 
plunged into boiling fat to arrest the bleeding. The shock would 
kill most Europeans, but the Abyssinians are far more insensible 
to pain, and, provided blood-poisoning does not set in, the man 
usually recovers. Mutilation apparently does not possess the same 
terrors for an Abyssinian criminal that it would hold for a Euro- 
pean, as some of the native thieves have been operated on two and 
three times. The English traveler, Augustus Wylde, tells of see- 
ing a man who had only one extremity—his left foot—remaining to 
lavas 6 © 

“The most important date in the history of Abyssinia, according 
to the Abyssinians themselves, is 1000 B. C., or thereabouts, when 
the Queen of Sheba visited King Solomon. For the Abyssinians 
claim that Balkis, the Sheban queen of the Scriptural narrative, 
and Queen Makeda of Ethiopia, born in 1020 B. C., whose capital 
was the holy city of Axum, were one and the same. It is not my 
intention to enter into the historical merits of this tradition, it 
being enough to say that it is regarded by most authorities as a 
legend, though others, including several distinguished French stu- 
dents, have taken it quite seriously. The reader might be re- 
minded, however, that tradition has frequently proved to be a 
road to the early history of a people, and that in Abyssinia his- 
torical incidents have been handed down from father to son for 
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‘hundreds of years with 
remarkable fidelity to 
Iifact. At all events, 
there was certainly a 
(Makeda, Queen of 
‘Ethiopia, a woman of 
surpassing _ loveliness 
who ruled wisely and 
| well, at a period when 
‘the glory of Solomon 
} was known throughout 
| the world. 

| “One of Solomon’s - 


) name, had visited the 
Ethiopian monarch at 
Axum, and had given 
his master such a glow- 
jing account of her 
| charms that the Wise 
| King dispatched an em- 
| bassy bearing an invi- 
| tation to the queen to 
| visit him at Jerusalem. 
| Instead of accepting, 
she sent to the Judean 
;tuler a present of a 
| hundred slaves, together 
| with quantities of gold, 
| amber, and spices. This 
| but served to inflame 
| the desire of Solomon, 
/ so he sent Boulboul 
| back with a message 


| that, if she would not 
| come of her own free will, he would send an army to fetch her. 


Faced with this ultimatum, and urged, doubtless, by her woman’s 


| curiosity to view the splendors of which she had heard so much, 


| Makeda reluctantly decided to accept the invitation of Solomon, 
or, as the Bible naively puts it, to prove him with hard questions. 
The famous queen had reigned twenty-five years and was at 


| the height of her remarkable beauty, for, be it remembered, she 


| came of the same Hamitic stock as another African sovereign, 
Cleopatra. Solomon’s interest in her, and his invitation, appear 


| entirely plausible when we recall the commercial activity of the 
| Judea of that day and its trade relations with the Red Sea nations. 
| Nor was it astonishing that she should desire to see the most 
| celebrated monarch of her time and to satisfy herself as to his 
| teputed wealth and wisdom. He, 
| in turn, though the husband of 


seven hundred wives and the 
master of three hundred concu- 


of collected 


femininity who 
lected jewels or porcelain—his 
passions aroused by the tales of 


conquests. The fact that she was 
herself a great queen made the 
enterprise al! the more alluring. 

“Desiring to see more of her 
form than the modestly volumi- 
nous garments of the time per- 
mitted, the royal libertine con- 
ceived the ingenious idea of re- 
ceiving her in an apartment 
floored with crystal beneath 
which flowed a stream of water 
containing fish of many colors. 
So cunningly was it contrived, so 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR 


When an Abyssinian owes a debt and either can’t or won’t pay it the court awards to the 

creditor the debtor’s hand—somewhat after the fashion of a “body attachment” in this country. 

From then until the debt is paid the two wander about like Siamese twins, the right hand 

of one linked to the left hand of the other by a foot or.so of steel chain. 

Abyssinia is founded on the law of Moses, which demands “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth,” 
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he had feasted his eyes 
upon her loveliness, it 
may be assumed that a 
ruler of Solomon’s 
sensual proclivities and 
autocratic disposition 
would not permit her to 
escape his attentions. 
Nor is there any evi- 
dence that she greatly 
desired to escape them, 
for she was undoubt- 
edly attracted by the 
splendor of his court 
and swayed by the 
favors which he heaped 
upon her. 

“This illicit union— 
or, perhaps, it was 
legitimatized by one of 
those temporary mar- 
riages still common 
among the Arabs—tre- 
sulted in a child, named 
Menelik, who was born 
as his mother was jour- 
neying back to Ethi- 
opia. The young prince 
remained with his 
mother at the court of 
Axum until he was old 
enough to go himself to 
Jerusalem, where he 
was placed under the 
instruction of the wise 
men and profited by the wisdom of his father, Solomon. Thus 
Menelik passed several years in the Judean capital, and, when he 
arrived at manhood, was anointed and consecrated as King of 
Ethiopia in the Great Temple. His departure for his own country 
—according to some historians in 964 B: C.—appears to have been 
attended by circumstances which, to put it mildly, might be de- 
scribed as peculiar. Solomon, it seems, had caused to be prepared 
for him a replica of the Ark of the Covenant containing copies of 
the Tables of the Law as received by Moses. So cunning were 
these imitations that Menelik conceived the brilliant idea of sub- 
stituting them for the originals, which he took with him, and 
which, so the Abyssinians insist, are now buried somewhere in 
the vicinity of Axum. It is to this light-fingered son of Solomon 
and Makeda, who ascended 
the throne of Ethiopia as Mene- 
lik I, that the imperial house of 
Abyssinia traces its origin, thus 
giving it a descent of three thou- 
sand years. The Japanese dy- 
nasty, which was not founded 
until 660 B. C., is almost recent, 
while the oldest of the reigning 
houses of Europe are positively 
parvenu in comparison. 

“Absurd as the Abyssinian 
claims may appear to unimagi- 
native students of history, there 
is enough in them to give food 
for serious thought, for skeptics 
may be reminded that there is 
every reason to believe that the 
kingdom of Sheba (or Saba) 
once included a portion of what 
is now Abyssinia; that the reign 
of the beautiful Ethiopian queen, 
Makeda, was contemporaneous 
with that of Solomon; that close 
commercial relations existed be- 
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‘perfect the illusion, that the 
queen raised her skirts in order 


_ to avoid wetting them. The slim 
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young alabaster body which she 
thus partially revealed convinced 
Solomon that his emissaries, in 
depicting her cHarms, had not in- 


_dulged in exaggeration. Once 
= 
es 


WEAVING A RABANA 


The tough strands of raffia palm are used for many purposes, the mats 

made from them being one of the chief exports of the neighboring island 

of Madagascar. The population of Madagascar is somewhat over three and 

a half millions, of whom only about eighteen thousand are Europeans with 

a considerable mixture of Arabs, Indians and Chinese. The island was an 

independent kingdom until 1895, at which time France took over Madagascar 
under her imperialistic policy. 


tween the two kingdoms; that the 
list of the kings of Abyssinia 
contains many Jewish names; 
that that country adopted Juda- 
ism at about the same period as 
Makeda’s alleged visit to Jeru- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L._S. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


' MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


So steady is the growth in the mem- 
bership of the Club that it seems trite to 
call attention to it. Nevertheless, new 
members mean new strength, and new 
strength means. the power for greater 
service to all members, both old and new. 
In connection with this the Secretary 
aptly suggests that the coming Christmas 
can be very fitly recognized by the gift 
of a membership in the National Travel 
Club. Certainly, there are few things 
which, for so small an actual expenditure, 
bring so much of value and continued in- 
terest during the entire year. If you care 
to act upon the suggestion the Secretary 
will be very glad, on the receipt of your 
instructions, to forward the proposed 
member’s card, a copy of the current issue 
of TRAVEL, and the insurance policy, 
which goes to members, to the donor in 
time to present it for Christmas. A 
coupon is attached at the end of this 
bulletin for your convenience. 


HOTEL, LIST 


The following hotels should be elim- 
inated from the Hotel List of the Club: 

Hotel Metropole, Yours, France. 

Hotel Schweizerhof, Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. 

Hotel Benson, Portland, Oregon. 

The Brookside, Kansas City, Missouri. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


The Secretary desires to remind mem- 
bers that, especially at this time of year, 
there are a large number of attractive 
booklets on hand describing Mediter- 
ranean and West Indian cruises. Any 
Club members who plan to travel in these 
parts of the world are cordially invited 
to write in for any specific information 
they desire. 


SHIPPING OLD ENGLAND TO 
AMERICA 


Englishmen are looking with some con- 
cern at the baggage that American tourists 
take on board their steamers when they 
return to America. Tourists’. freight is 
no longer a simple flask of Thames water 
or a shamrock rooted package of Irish 
soil. This summer one tourist shipped a 
rare old Warwickshire house of the 
Shakespeare period in its entirety to 
American soil. Another brought away a 
stone from St. Paul’s Cathedral to be 
incorporated in the cupola of Missouri 
University, following the earlier trans- 
portation of classic stones from Cam- 
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bridge University. One American suc- 
ceeded in shipping the old stone lions 
and other decorative features from old 
Battle Abbey at Hastings, and now it is 


announced that Lord Leverhulme’s estate 


will be shipped entire for auction in the 
Anderson Galleries in New York this fall. 


SWISS SCHOOLS: PREPARE FOR 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Because so many English and Ameri- 
cans go to Switzerland every season for 
their vacations, many have left their chil- 
dren behind for a European education in 
schools that now engage to prepare the 
young people for entrance into English 
and American universities. Several of the 
large private schools of Switzerland are 
now controlled by English masters and 
while securing a thorough French and 
Swiss education, they have the advan- 
tage of learning under men acquainted 
with the requirements of the home col- 
leges. It is said that the bracing air of 
the mountain resorts enable these schools 
to turn out scholars with a physical fit- 
ness greater than usually obtainable else- 
where. 


RHINEBECK ION], Yon LOtnrAN Hae 
DUTCH WINDMILL 


A New York lawyer, said to be an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the windmills of 
Holland, has just completed arrangements 
for the transfer of the ancient Blaricum 
windmill, from the Gooi district, south of 
Amsterdam, Holland, to his estate at 
Rhinebeck on the Hudson. This is one 
of the few fine mills left in this section 
of Holland, and the transfer of this quaint 
and picturesque piece of European scenery 
is causing the Hollanders to redouble their 
efforts to preserve these ancient engines 
of power on their own landscapes. 


FAMOUS FRENCH RESORT 
DISCOVERED BY AMERICAN 


Now that Dinard, the famous resort 
on the coast of Brittany, has become so 
fashionable among tourists, students of its 
early history have uncovered the fact that 
it was first discovered by an American. 
Mr. Copinger happened to be in St. Malo 
in 1860 in search of good fishing and 
crossed the bay to the then unknown fish- 
ing village in the sheltered cove beyond. 
He returned the following year and set- 
tled there, and the steady growth of the 
village can be dated from the year of his 
residence. 
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CORSICA TRAVELING NINE 

INCHES A YEAR TOUR 

The island of Corsica has been moving } 
at the rate of nine inches a year toward }} 
the coast of Italy during the last hun-} 
dred years, according to Commandant | 
Heilbroner;.of the French Geodetic Servy- | 
ice. The fact has caused considerable 
comment among the tourists who have | 
come to Napoleon’s island this summer, | 
some humorously calculating the year) 
when it will be joined to the mainland | 
of Italy and France will have a minority | 
race on the garden peninsula. i 


GERMAN COURTESY TO 
AMERICAN TOURISTS 


On a recent excursion of a sight-seeing + 
bus in Unter den Linden, the following | 
significant incident occurred. The | 
was full, when three American tourists — 
arrived to join it, too late for seats. The - 
guide asked for volunteers to surrender — 
their seats for the Americans, and im 
stantly three Germans, two men and one | 
woman, arose and descended from the — 
car. One of the Americans on the bus — 
remarked, “that is the kind of action that 
takes the squeak out of the international 
machine.” iy 


THE LARGEST OBSERVATORY 
IN THE WORLD |= 


On the crest of Mount Saleve, near ~ 
Geneva, work has just begun at an alti- 
tude of 4,500 feet to install the world’s — 
largest observatory. On the same site 
will be erected a powerful wireless station — 
able to communicate with steamers on 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, — 
as well as with the principal cities of the ~ 
world. The telescopes will be of colossal — 
dimensions and much larger than the in- 
strument on Mount Wilson, which has a 
diameter of nine feet. The work is under — 
the direction of two Americans, Messrs. — 
Ritchey and Bauer. 
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—Yhe Sunshine (ily 


This year St. Petersburg an- 
ticipates the greatest season 
in her history. Every possi- 
ble preparation has been 
made for the accommodation 
of her winter visitors. New 
hotels, new apartments, new 
homes, new entertainment, 
with the same old hospitality 
and the old dependable sun- 
shine. Write for booklet to- 
day. Address: 


H. L. DILLMAN 
Chamber of Commerce 
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Something New 
and Different 


Japan—through 
the eyes of its people! 


The mystery, the beauty, the romance of 
Japan—here you have them revealed to 
you by the Japanese themselves, a race 
of story tellers and poets. Here, at last, 
is a “travel book”? that penetrates the 
very heart of Japanese life. A book for 
' children of all ages and ‘‘grown-ups’’-too. 


LITTLE DICTURES 
__ OF JAPAN 


is a selection of Japanese hokkus and legends 
representing the best folk-literature from the 
‘and of bird-song and flower bloom. The 
poems, the stories, even the pictures, con- 
tain a wealth of information, present an 
interesting, illuminating view of the Japa- 
“hese people, their interests, their customs, 
their modes of living and thinking. Yet 
the book has all the simplicity and charm 
so appealing to children. a 
Japanese say it contains “‘the first pictures 
of Japanese characters by an American 
artist where the costumes are absolutely 
correct. Translations are done beautifully. 
192 pages. 185 of them in full four colors. 
Edited by Olive Beaupré Miller, Editor of 
My BOOKHOUSE and illustrated -by 
Katherine Sturges, famous authority on 
Japanese art. 
Five Days’ Free Examination 

See this beautiful book for yourself. A copy will 
be mailed, postpaid, upon your request. Read it 
to your children. Study its beautiful pictures 
and poetry. Then, if you like it, send us $4.70, 
the full price. Otherwise return the book to us 
within five days. Address 
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CHICAGO 
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Christmas Gift 
to a child 


Do not waste a moment o 
the precious time between 
now and the holidays. To 
avoid delay, send in your 
approval order now. 
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“The Comfort Route” 


CRUISES 
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Combining the allurement of romantic 
lands with ocean travel perfected by 
86 years of Royal Mail experience. 


$$ AAEDro-—_—$—<> 


West Indies 


and the Spanish Main 


Jan. 21st—29 days Feb. 20th—30 days 


Palm-fringed Bahamas — Spanish Havana — 
Jamaica’s Blue Mountains— Panama— Dutch 
Curacao— Venezuela— Trinidad, “The Mag- 
nificent”— Barbados — Martinique — Virgin 
Islands—Porto Rico—enchanting Bermuda— 
with luxurious comfort on the superb OHIO, 
27,180 tons displacement. Rates $250 up; or, 
including all delightful excursions ashore, 


$350 up. 


Bermuda 


Isles of Enchantment 


To “The Gulf Stream Playground” — where 
Winter never comes—for an ideal vacation of 
sports or rest. Beautiful flower decked semi- 
tropical islands—bathing beaches of gleaming 
coral sand. Only 48 hours from New York by 
the luxurious ARAGUAYA, 17,500 tons dis- 
placement — largest and finest steamer in the 
Bermuda service. Regular sailings start Decem- 
ber 2—$70 up round trip. 


the Great African 


Cruise 


Presenting a fascinating new itinerary — mag- 
nificent port cities of South America, gorgeous 
South Africa, the alluring East African Coast 
— combined with West Indies, Egypt, Medi- 
terranean, Europe —all in one wonderful 
cruise. From New York January 19 on the 
palatial cruising steamer ORCA, 28,150 tons 
displacement, returning April 29. Rates, in- 
cluding shore excursions in all countries 
visited, from $1250. 


The American Express Company is cooperating 
in the management of the Great African Cruise. 


Write for illustrated booklets 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Atlanta, Vancouver, Montreal, Toronto, Halifax. 
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Around the World 


on the 


RESOLUTE 


| rises four months, an enthralling pano- 
rama of strange lands weaves spells of 
enduring enchantment. The prosaic every- 
day is forgotten. Perfect service, perfect 
management and a perfect cuisine comple- 
ment the fascinating tour. 


SAILING WESTWARD 
From New York From Havana 


Jan 21 1026 Jan. 26, 1926 

pDileete ice From San Francisco 
From Los Angeles Feb fe 

Feb. 6, 1926 €D. 9, 192 


Rates $1500 and up including shore excursions 


To the West Indies 
on the 


RELIANCE 


HE blue sky and blue sea welcome you. 
Tevintes seems far away. Panama and the 
Spanish Main whisper romantic tales, and 
the gorgeous islands and quaint natives make 
the shore trips fascinating adventures. 


SAILINGS 
Dec. 21 — 14 days 
(S. S. RESOLUTE) 
Jan. 9 — 15 days Feb. 27 — 27 days 
Jan. 27 -— 27 days April 1 — 14 days 
Rates $150 and $250 and up 


For full information about these splendid cruises, send to 


-~ UNITED AMERICAN LINES ~ 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 


35-39 Broadway, N.Y. 177.N: Michigan Ave., Chicago 131 State St., Boston / 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 574 Market St., San Francisco 
87 St. James St., Mont. eal or local steamship and tourist agents 


A Wayfarer in Czecho-Slovakia, 
by E. I. Robson (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.). When the author set out to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the (to him) 
unknown new country of Czecho- 
Slovakia he found that it was exactly 
where it always was, when we knew 


it as Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
Slovakia and Ruthenia. 
His experiences (and _ inexperi- 


ences) his leisurely travels, with an 
open mind and no very definite pro- 
gram, through this storied land, with 
its picturesque old towns, its kindly 
and hard-working peasantry and its 
majestic natural scenery make very 
charming and interesting reading for 
the arm-chair traveler, as well as giv- 
ing a quantity of valuable practical 
information for the intelligent tourist 
who wants to know something of the 
people whose life he invades. 

He tells you the best way to reach 
Czecho-Slovakia, how to meet the 
language difficulties, how to travel to 
the best advantage within the country, 
what to eat and drink, and the places 
of interest to visit, especially in 
Prague. In addition he gives a short 
history of Bohemia, with biographi- 
cal sketches of two of her great 
men, John Hus and Jan Zizka. 


A Satchel Guide to Europe, by 
Rolfand Crockett (Houghton Mifflin 
Company). The forty-fourth edition 
of the standard guide to Europe, thor- 
oughly revised, greatly extended, and 
brought completely up to date by Dr. 
William D. Crockett. Clear, complete, 
comprehensive, and interesting to read, 
this book gives the latest information 
on all kinds of travel. including motor 
and airplane, and will save time and 
money for any traveler. Every im- 
portant route is described, the war 
zones are fully treated, and all in- 
formation essential for any easy, eco- 
nomical, and delightful tour is given 
in the fullest detail. The result is 
an indispensable traveling companion 
for the rapid or leisurely tourist. 


The Romance of Edinburgh 

Streets, by Mary D. Steuart (E. P. 
Dutton and Co.). Miss Steuart has 
reviewed the history of each street 
and close, and every house which has 
shared in the varied and picturesque 
fortunes of Edinburgh, with the 
thoroughness of a scholar and the 
charm of a raconteur. Filling in the 
necessary details to give reality to the 
chronicle she causes the romantic 
figures of bygone days to re-live the 
history of Edinburgh in all the vigor 
and ardor of their passions, achieve- 
ments and defeats. 
The many-sided life of the town is 
shown by anecdotes of the royal 
Stuarts, John Knox and the Calvin- 
ists, Allan Ramsay and_ his play- 
house, the sojourns of Dickens, 
Thackeray and Shelley, and the found- 
ing of such literary lights as Black- 
wood’s Magazine and the Edinburgh 
Review. Such places as Canongate, 
Holyrood, and Greyfriars are teeming 
with romance and not only has Miss 
Steuart realized this but she has con- 
veyed that feeling most vividly to the 
reader. An index makes the book’ 
particularly useful to the traveler. 


These Eventful Years, The 20th 
Century in the Making (Published 
by the Encyclopedia Britannica). 
These Eventful Years is a book that 
will cause discussion, argument, de- 
nunciation. Feelings will be hurt. 
Prejudices will be aroused. For ten 
years propaganda has held the field. 
Promoted sometimes, by governments, 
and sometimes by private interests, 
it has assumed gigantic proportions. 
Politics, business, even literature and 
the arts are permeated with it. Ig- 


norance thrives, and falsehood is at a 
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- BOOK NOTES for the TRAVELER 


wards, M. D. (E. P. Dutton and Con 


TRAVER 


premium. In every country 
ganda is king—uncrowned but 
It is time to call a halt. 
is urgent need to break thr 
barriers of present day ig 
inertia and deception. a 
That is the purpose of Thi 
Eventful Years. i 
The result is a brilliant, ch 
book. It will grip your inter 
the very first—all the more 
the writers often violently 
among themselves and do not 
tate so say so. Here you ha 
the great men of our ege real 
expressed without filtering or 
ing—a book made for mental 
ups, for people capable of 
for themselves. : 
These Eventful Years is a_ 
and mirror of our own times. 
reason the editors and pu 
have given especial attention 
illustration of the book; and 
devoted as much care to the 
tion of the pictures as to the se 
‘of contributors. 
In the days when books wer 
made, illustration was conside 
thoughtfully as the text and was 1 
garded as equally important; n 
times, when methods of reprods 
pictures have advanced much 
the methods at the disposal of t 
early craftsmen, the art of illus 
ing seems to have suffered an ecli 
In These Eventful Years thet 
one hundred and sixty ful 
plates—portraits, mews phot 
and paintings. E 
Each picture was chosen, no 
bitrarily or merely for the pur] 
of ornament, but with the idea 
luminating and giving point t 
text. The illustrations, ther 
present a pictorial record of our 
as vivid and as true as that pres 
by the men and women who 
this book. 


The “Teddy” Expedition, by | 
R. Dahl (D. Appleton and Comp 
As Arctic adventure this book 
a place all its own. It is the 
tive written by a member of th 
fated “Teddy” expedition. That § 
sailed from Denmark with the purp 
of visiting stations of the East Greet 
land Company and to bring ho: re th 
old fur depot at Denmark Hz be 
Furthermore it was commissioned Dj 
the Danish Government to make 0: 
servations on the East Coast for 
sible colonization by West Greet 
landers. As events proved, the 
adequacy of the boat’s engine brow , 
them to a halt after only some P 
of their objectives had been accom 
plished between June and October. 
was the 8th of October that the ex 
dition was forced to seek refuge om 
great ice floe and trust themselves. 
the moving mass. 


oe 


The book is written by a journal 
who was with the expedition ai 
who has in every way succeeded 
making his narrative a faithful, € 
tertaining, intensely human narratl 
of courageous men in the clutch 
dangerous, terrifying circumstane 


Old Time Paris, by George F. EB 


pany). This unusual “road bool 
offers the traveler six morning wal 
through the old historic Paris whi 
still exists hidden away and almo 
crowded out of memory by the gré 
glittering international metropolis 
the Ile St. Louis, the Ile de la CG 
the Latin Quarter, the Rue ~ 
Jacques, the mesh of byways on # 
southern bank of the Seine, and oth 
ancient landmarks where the tourist 
can get glimpses of the seething twé 
thousand-year-old life of the ré 
Paris. P 
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FOUR Special W inter Voyages 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By the Luxurious Steamship 


DUILIO 


Largest and Fastest Oil Burner 
in the Mediterranean Service. 


February 2 
NACH 11 


NEW YORK MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR ALGIERS 
NAPLES GENOA 


Minimum Rate to all Ports $275 


The unexcelled accommodations and service on the Duilio account for 
the exceptional demand for passage on this steamer 


And by the Popular Oil Burner 


COLOMBO 


Largest Cabin Ship to the Mediterranean 


January 15 and February 23 


| 

NEW YORK—CASABLANCA—GIBRALTAR—PALERMO 
4 NAPLES—GENOA 
| 


{ Minimum Rate to all Ports $170 


Comfort and Quality Service at Reasonable Rates 


Optional Shore Excursions on all Special Winter Voyages. 
Other Sailings to the Mediterranean 
Dec. 2—Dec. 12—Apr. 10—Apr. 24. 
\ For Rates and further information apply to 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 
Italia America Shipping Corp., 


General Agents 
1 State Street, New York 


or Local Steamship Agents 


A gift of fine 
leather goods is 
most acceptable 
to anyone, any- 
where, any time. 


Fitted Cases 
$25 to $250 


TIMELY GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


For Him For Her 
Bill Folds Poker Sets Hand Bags Bridge Sets 
Wallets Collar Bags Vanity Cases Manicure Sets 
_ Flasks Humidors Sewing Baskets Hat Boxes 
Brush Sets Belts Writing Cases Dresser Sets 


Beaded Bags 
Umbrellas—Trunks gnd Hand Luggage 


Call or send for gift booklet 


Dressing Cases 


LUGGAGE NEW YORK 
22CORTLANDT ST. 17 DEY ST. 
50 BROADWAY 102 NASSAU ST. 
The Leading Luggage and Leather Goods Specialists 
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OUR luxurious 

ships of 21,000 
tons displacement % 
—the fleet of the 
Pan America Line. 
Every room out 
side, nearly all with 
private bath; real 
beds — not berths. 
On these ships 
your voyage to the 
wonderlands of 
South America will 
be a real pleasure. 


Old MarketPlace ~ 
Buenos Aires 


S. S. American Legion 
S. S. Southern Cross 
S. S. Pan America 

S. S. Western World 


Buenos Aires calls you now at its most 
delightful season. See this beautiful city 
—its stately streets, its magnificent 
race-track. 


An endless pageant of scenic beauty awaits 
you. You’ll thrill to fascinating Rio de Janeiro, 
thriving Santos, gay Montevideo. 


Go to South America now. Ask your local ¥% “i eS: 
Steamship or Tourist Agent or write “ — 


PAN AMERICA LINE 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
67 Wall Street, New York 


Operators 


- Managing 
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Now! 


bewitching nights— 
a silvery moon 


—and December turned to 
balmy June—at Nassau. 


Leave behind your Winter worry. 
Forget the Northland’s freezing 
blizzards. Come to Juneland— 
to sparkling sunshine—to skies 
of azure blue. 


There’s a freedom here that 
you’ll enjoy—fine hotels and 
boarding houses—surf bathing; 
safe, exhilarating—golf. tennis, 
sailing and real sport fishing. 


Enjoy June weather now in 
Nassau. Come! 

Two and one-half days’ delight- 
ful sail from New York. 15 hours 
from Florida. 


Direct sailings weekly from New 
York. 3 times weekly from 
Miami (in season). Write for 
further information to 


MUNSON S.S. LINE, Pass. Dept., 
67 Wall St., New York City 


WARD LINE, Pass. Dept., 
Pier 13, East River, New York City 


THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MER- 
CHANT MARINE, LTD., 
230 St. James St., Montreal 


Nassau 


ns Isle of June” 
Bahamas 


NASSAU’S BOOKLET FREE 
Mail the coupon 


r 
| DEVELOPMENT BOARD, l 
| Nassau, “Isle of June,’’ Bahamas — | 
| Gentlemen: Send your booklet in | 
| colors descriptive of Nassau—‘‘Where | 
Junetime breezes laugh at Winter.”’ | 
| | 
I 

| 


Black Magic in Modern India 
(Continued from page 27) 


He is sometimes accompanied 
by a woman, his wife, “without 
benefit of clergy,’ his domestic 
servant and the partner of his 
chicanery. He usually carries 
also a conch-shell horn and a bell 
with which to herald his coming 
and proclaim his presence. 

All of these Fakirs consider 
themselves “holy,” that greatly 
misused term in India. One of 
his best “acts” is to sit cross- 
legged on a prayer mat near a 
bathing-ghat or temple and as- 
sume an attitude of pious medi- 
tation, of beatitude and immo- 
bility, and wait for the passing 
pilgrim or bather. This simple 
fellow, returning from his morn- 
ing ablution, or oblation, is awed 
by the holy man and his appear- 
ance of remoteness from earthly 
things. Surely it will be accounted 
to him for righteousness if he 
makes an offering! Soon the 
mat becomes heavy with coins, 
and the Faki’s inward smile 
broadens as, beneath drooping 
lids, he estimates his morning’s 
earnings, 

As for merely “religious men- 
dicants’ and those who use 
disease, deformity, and filth, as 
a cloak, rather than religion; 
their name is legion. They are 
the parasites-de-luxe, the social 
vampires, and human _ leeches, 
whose raison detre is a secret 
kept inviolate by the High Gods! 
No Indian picture is complete 
without them; they “belong,” to- 
gether with the crows, the sacred 
cows, the bullock-carts, the para- 
wallas, the goats, pariah-dogs, 
three-year-old brides, snake- 
charmers, trained monkeys and 
bears, and vendors that go to 
make the mixed grill of the daily 
life of any Indian town. Add 
to that the hot skies, ruined tem- 
ples, burning-ghats, nautch girls, 
merchants, nawabs, elephants, 
camels, donkeys, incense, flowers, 
and moonlight and you will have 
a composite picture that is India. 

Emaciated forms, clothed in 
the filthy rags in which they 
glory; dried skin stretched over 
limbs as thin as skeletons, stretch 
leathery, clawlike hands towards 
the passer-by crying, “Hai, hai, 
no marder, no farder, no pice 
. . . bucksheesh, bucksheesh, Hu- 
zoor.” We soon learn that the 
Bucksheesh is the Saga of India, 
the eternal whine of the avari- 
cious persistent beggar who will 
dog your footsteps until, to rid 
yourself of his presence you will 
throw him an anna, and then 
wish you had not, for you are 
then.a marked victim and are 
beset by swelling numbers who 
know no gratitude, no decency, 
and who finally arouse your tem- 
per to an extent that only he who 
has lived long in the tropics can 
understand. You grow callous, 


after awhile, to the miseries 
about you, especially since so 
many of the miseries are faked 
for your benefit. 

It is said that in Calcutta, in 
the “Street of the Goldsmiths” 
there is a society, well organized, 
for the purpose of making pro- 
fessional beggars. And that, alas, 
little children are deliberately 
maimed, after the manner of 
Hugo’s Comprachicos, and sent 
out to prey upon the sympathies 
of newcomers, or those who are 
touched by miserable childhood. 
These beggars are sent to gather 
around the hotel, entrances, or 
theatres or any public place where 
there is a chance of collecting 


alms. ~ 


We have seen-a man who held a 
dead baby in his arms, and one 
nearly dead, until the police in- 
terfered, and this is not the least 
repulsive method of obtaining 
something for nothing. 


There is a certain lower caste 
religious mendicant who calls 
himself a Vishnu beggar, and 
who uses the cloak of religion to 
ask for alms, who sings hymns 
to Vishnu and sometimes dances 
a so-called “religious dance’ to 
the accompaniment of his conch- 
horn to attract attention. These 
are not true “holy men,” and are 
not to be confused with the sin- 
cere Ascetic, but are intemperate, 
meat-eating, drug-taking char- 
latans who are degenerates. They 
are nomads who wander from vil- 
lage to village, seeking ever fresh 
fields to exploit and wringing 
tithes from the long-suffering 
peasant. 


The “Ascetics of Shiva” are a 
vegetarian caste who claim to 
venerate the attributes of Shiva, 
and who also beg their way 
through life. Their saffron rags 
proclaim their devotion to re- 
ligion and their indifference to 
material comforts. Some of the 
Ascetics become, through years 
of self-control, impervious to the 
elements and can endure with for- 
titude hardships that we cannot 
conceive of. 


Here in India “A hair, perhaps, 
divides the false and true,” and 
it is very difficult to distinguish 
the real from the imitation some- 
times, and this applies particu- 
larly to the members of the great 
and lucrative profession of Beg- 
gars. The extent to which 
beggary has developed and the 
strength and security of this evil 
are a result of the ignorance and 
superstition of ninety-eight per 
cent of the population, because it 
is a firmly fixed belief that harsh 
or indifferent treatment of a 
beggar may carry with it a curse 
which may extend throughout 
this present life into future in- 
carnations. 
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OM, 


You need Florida 
—its golden East Coast. 


You need wide beaches with 
sunshine on them. 


You need air—langourous air 
of the tropics that goes down 
deep in your lungs. 


You need sleep that smooths 
away every kink in your 
nerves—and stays eight 
hours! 


You need golf thru long 
hours of carefree delight ... 
where the green fairway 
stretches away before you 
into the splendor of a tropic 
sunset. Florida golf! 


You need to get that body of 
yours into salt water. 


You need to lie on a silver 
beach and half close your 
eyes in the sunshine; the 
swell and pulse of a long sutf, 
growling in. . 


You need scenes you nevet 
saw before—colors, sounds, 
thrills—a life as exciting and 
changeful as a voyage of 
‘discovery. 


The Florida East Coast (Flagler System) Hotels, 
operated on the American plan, open as follows: — 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
Alcazar oi cists sees Bhs eee Dec. 19 


Ponce de Leon... «eee ceiet ve a= 2+ 2 heen 
ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX 
Ormond sy eocicw sw cleee ol ele eee Jan. 2 

PALM BEACH 4 

Royal Poinciana..:....+.. «sss» == see DeGaam 

Breakers... (cee: o0 ve von seede= ee RCD ODE 

MIAMI 

Royal: Palm.2i/5. «sje erie eee nen Dec. 1§ 

KEY WEST . 

Casa Mariogy sj. av cicecncun oer Dec. 28 
LONG KEY 

Long Key Fishing Camp...............+- Dec. 24 


Through Pullman trains and through sleepers 
from important cities to all East Coast Resorts, 
including Key West, via Oversea Extension, fo1 
Havana, Cuba. 


Booklet containing list of hotels and other infor- 
mation supplied upon request. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
FLORIDA EAST COAST 


HOTEL COMPANY 
(Flagler System) 


New York Office 2 West 45th Stree! 
Phone—Murray Hill 4411 


GENERAL OFFICES, 


Me EAST COAST 
FLORIDA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA 


| 
DECEMBER, 10925 


onthly Cruises to 


“Via Spanish Americas 


The only line to Los Angeles and San Francisco offer- 
ing 2 Days at Panama Canal and visits at Colombia, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. 


eer UL days cruising the Spanish Main, two _interest- 

crammed days at Panama Canal, never-to-be-forgotten visits at 
Central American and Mexican ports. Oil-burning steamers built espe- 
cially for tropical service, highest standards of efficiency, all outside 
rooms, beds, not berths, cabins de luxe, lounges, broad decks, music, 
excellent cuisine. Cruise Fares $275.00 and up. Monthly cruises also 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles via “Spanish Americas” to New 


Frequent Sailings from New York 


S.S. Venezuela Dec. 10 
S.S. Ecuador Dec. 31 
S.S. Colombia Jan. 28 


Tickets and information from any agent 
or write for Booklet S. 


PANAMA MAIL 


s.S. CO. 
New York 


10 Hanover Sq. 


W here W inter 
Is Softened 


% into a 
Northern Spring 


SoNP your winter in this delightful play- 
ground on Florida’s famous East Coast. 
The world’s finest beach—23 miles long, 500 
feet wide—awaits you. Magnificent auto drives. 
Boating on the famous Halifax and Tomoka 
Rivers. Widely varied fishing. Golf, tennis, 
roque, lawn bowling. Daily concerts. Cul- 
tural amusements. Excellent accommodations. 
For booklet address Daytona Beach Chamber of 
Commerce, 209 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Daytona, Florida. 


DAYTONA BEACH 
_ Florida 


45 
= 


Scene on the Magdalena 
iver, Colombia. 


LUuISES to 
he Caribbean 


. 


Parque Central, 
avana. 


RUISING is the only kind of travel that means 
absolute rest. Think it over! Long, luxurious 
days at sea and then: new people who are con- 
tent with little, strange lands that blaze with 

exotic color, and where stately palms mark the line 
between dazzling white coral and amethyst sea. 


Perpetual June awaits you in Havana, Cuba; Port 
Antonio and Kingston, Jamaica; the PanamaCanal Zone; 
Port Limon, Costa Rica; Cartagena, Puerto Colombia 
and Santa Marta, Colombia; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala 
—it all depends on which cruise you select. 


Not overlooking the fact that to enjoy Nature’s 
beauty to the utmost you must have comfortable beds, 
excellent food and the kind of service that is never 
obtrusive, but always effective. 


That’s what the Great White Fleet has to offer you 
when you plan your winter vacation, for it carries only 
first-class passengers and its service, food and accommo- 
dations are ranked with the best hotels ashore. ‘Every 
Passenger a Guest”? means all that it says. 


Twice every week—on Wednesdays and Saturdays— 
Great White Fleet ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans on cruises that last from 11 to 24 days—and 
the time to make your reservations for the winter cruise 
you have been planning is now—for south-bound travel 
is going to be unusually heavy. 


—and remember that all shore trips, motor cars, launch 
excursions, railroad and hotel accommodations—every- 
thing done for your pleasure and amusement — is in- 
cluded in the price you pay for your ticket. 


SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK AND NEW 
ORLEANS EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Room 1648, 17 Battery Place 
New York, N.Y. 


Write for our illustrated book- 

let ‘“‘Caribbean Cruises’”’ telling 

about the wonderful service on 
Great White Fleet Ships. 
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PIRATES, 
PIECES OF EIGHT, 
GALLEONS FREIGHTED 
WITH GOLD! 


All the glamor and ro- 
mance with which tales 
of the Spanish Main are 


filled, greets the traveler 

cruising among the palm- 

| fringed islands of the 
Caribbean. 


Our magnificent new steamer 
CALIFORNIA] 


replete with every 
comfort-feature; elec- 
tric fans in every room 
and a unique thermo- 
tank ventilation sys- 
tem, offers two won- 
derful*opportunities 
for such a cruise, and 


willsail from NewYork 


Jan:23 ond Feb: 25, 1926 


A most interesting 30-day 
itinerary covering Havana, 
Port au Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Cartagena, La Guayra, 
Port of Spain, Barbados, 
Martinique, Fort de France, 
Sit. Prerre, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 
Comprehensive sightseeing 
tours ashore under the di- 
rection of Thos. Cook & Son. 


Cunard Service 
and Cuisine 


apply 


“CUNARD 


s AND ANCHOR //és 


25 Broadway, New York 
or Branches and Agencies 


The Curious Puppet Shows of China 
(Continued from page 35) 


husband’s son by Wife One. But 
though Wife Three works her 
fingers to the bone to pay tutors 
and masters for Hsiao Tung Jen, 
her efforts are all wasted, for the 
boy is wild, and plays the truant 
again and again, neglecting his 
studies, and spending his time 
with worthless companions. In- 
dignant at this conduct, Wife 
Three takes a stick and announces 
her intention of beating Hsiao 
Tung Jen to death, affirming that 
it is better for the boy to be dead 
than to grow to manhood with- 
out an education, thus bringing 
disgrace upon the memory of his 
dead father. A lady of great 
resolution is Wife Three, and she 
is only prevented from carrying 
out her purpose by the tears and 


entreaties of the aged servant, 


who pleads for the lad, and per- 
suades the irate mistress to give 
him one more chance. Brought 
to his senses by this narrow 
squeak—as what little boy would 
not be?—Hsiao Tung Jen now 
applies himself to his studies, 
passes his examinations with 
honor, and is in line for an 
official position. At this happy 
time the General returns, and 


learns of all that has happened in 
his absence. So delighted is he 
at Wife Three’s conduct and her 
management of the boy that he 
makes her Wife One, and sends 
to the Emperor a memorial of 
her virtues. The Emperor, also 
duly impressed with the lady’s 
virtues, presents. her. with a 
jewelled head-dress. Finally, 
Hsiao Tung Jen himself, realiz- 
ing that his present prosperity is 
due to the firm course pursued 
by his foster mother, in gratitude 
presents her with a second head- 
dress, so that she is known as 
The Lady of the Two Caps. 

The Chinese father goes to the 
theatre to see Mei Lan Fang act 
the part of an Emperor’s 
favorite ; the Chinese boy goes to 
the bazar, and buys a group of 
clay figures, and on the floor sees, 
with the eyes of childhood, the 
Magistrate Huang Tien Pa com- 
pelling from the reluctant robber 
baron the horse stolen from the 
Emperor; “For in China, as in 
America, the make-believe world 
of the child is in reflection of the 
world of the father, and the play- 
things of the nursery are smaller 
reproductions of the toys of the 
man. 


The Adventures of a Map Hunter 


(Continued from page 32) 


land about 1575, and there are 
the somewhat inferior efforts of 
the early French cartographers. 
This collection, more important 
and catholic than the one in the 
Bibliotheke Nationale, is prob- 
ably second only to our own 
wonderful collection in the 
Library of Congress. It was be- 
gun and assembled in a scientific 
and workmanlike manner before 
the inception of the present rage 
for chart collecting and the maps 
which form it have been collected 
by discriminate hands in every 


country of the globe. That these 
ladies have entered the realm of 
business in no way detracts from 
the credit of their achievement. 
At the present time their agents 
are in Italy, Spain and Holland, 
seeking for rare maps and they 
deplored with me the dwindling 
possibilities of discovery. On 
the occasion of my last visit to 
the shop, they showed me a won- 
derful map of ancient Portugal 


surmounted with the imposing 
figure of Prince Henry, the 
Navigator. 


The Modern Kingdom of the Queen of Sheba 
(Continued from page 39) 


salem; that the legal code of the 
empire is based on the Law of 
Moses; that a very ancient tribe 
of Jews, the Falasha, dwell in 
Abyssinia to this day; and that 
the ritual of the Abyssinian 
Church centers about the Ark of 
the Covenant. I am not attempt- 
ing to build up a case in support 


of the Abyssinian claims, how- 
ever, though it must be admitted 
that in history as well as tradi- 
tion there is much to support 
them. In any event, the story is 
a picturesque and interesting one, 
and I should be frankly sorry to 
see it demolished by archzolo- 
gists and historians.” 
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_No other Hotel in the 
World Such 
Varied Attractions as 


3) 
‘THE GREAT HOTEL THAT SEEMS LIKE HOME | 
sJenty-seven acre park 
and play grounds, open 
air plunges, tennis \ 
courts, miniature golf course on — 
grounds, motion picture theatre, 
and 35 smart shops. _—— | 
Cocoanut Grove for dancing. 
Riding, hunting and all sports, 
Varied entertainment for guests 
every day and evening. 
ete Coxe Auditorium 
All Guests ieee ee. ivi i 
Rareks Golf Club, Gunpal Pa 
Tune in any wight on KNX to heat] 
the Cocoanut Grove Orchestre ot 
Sunday Concerts. 
PHY Chef's Booklet of Califorma 


Recipes and Information 


The AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 


Thy bande, Nt 
t 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles 


lor, 


TRAVEL IN 1926 | 


ROUND THE WORE January 6, 1926, 
Arthur K. Pec 

TO EGYPT bree 16, 1926, with Profes 
Albert E. Bailey 

TO NORTH AFRICA February 25, 1926, ¥ 
Albert Kelsey, F.A.1.A 

TO THE HOLY LAND April 8, 1926, ¥ 
Bishop Shayler of Nebraska. 

TO EUROPE March 6, 1926, eastbound by 
Mediterranean route with shore trips at 
deira, Gibraltar, Algiers and Monaco (Mo 
Carlo). 

Send for the booklet that interestsyou, 


TEMPLE TOURS — 
447-F Park Square Bldxz., Boston, Mi: 


GOOD ADVENTURE 


111 pages, with illustrations and 
map, 75 cents postpaid 

ALL LOVERS OF TRAVEL WIL 
ENJOY THIS BOOK 

A sprightly and circumstantial na 
rative of a walking trip in Switzerlan 
in the summer of 1925. Montrew 
to St. Moritz on foot, with the cros: 
ing of fourteen passes and climbin 
of three peaks. 

ORDER ONE TODAY—You wi 
buy others for Christmas Gifts. 


W. L. RICHARDSON 
2317 Commonwealth Ave., Chicag 


THE GLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN.N.Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


| A Health Resort and Hotel wi 
complete facilities for the tre< 
ment of heart, circulatory, 
gestive and nervous disorde 
Valuable mineral springs—hig 
ly radio-active. Baths unc 
spesauzed meee) direction. 


Illustrated booklets on r 


} 
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Framks cuca, = aM 
“Mediterranean 


Egypt— Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Grssce, Realy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
By Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


s 99 
Cunard S. S. “Scythia 
Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
Sailing from N. Y. Jan. 26—67 Days 

The Cruise of the “Scythia” has become an annual classic. 
In every respect it is unsurpassed. Pre-arranged shore 
excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels 
and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the 
height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 


ivi i i : i ia S. S. 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning vi 
“Aquitania,”” “Mauretania,” ‘“‘Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard Line Steamer. 


Also European Tours—Frequent Departures 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information op request. 


FRANK TOURIST CoO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 582 Market St.,San Francisco 
1529 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
(@st,1875) Paris Cairo London 


Soutn 
AMERICA 


=FLEED 


by the 


Famous 


The voyage from New York is an unfailing 
stimulant to health and interest. South America 
reveals to the visitor a new field of pleasure, rich 
in scenic splendor and historic lore. Its magnifi- 
cent cities are unsurpassed for beauty and 
grandeur. 


The palatial steamers of the famous V-FLEET, 
specially built for this Service, are the finest 
plying toSouth America. All outside staterooms. 
Excellent menus. Steward service of the highest 
type. 


BARBADOS 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 


Calling northbound at 
SANTOS AND TRINIDAD 


Special Cruise Tours in- 
45 days cluding Rio for the Mardi 


Gras, all expenses included, 
S.S. Voltaire, January 23. 
Regular Sailings by the 


S. S. VOLTAIRE Ss. S. VAUBAN 
Ss. S. VANDYCK S. S. VESTRIS 


For Illustrated Literature, etc., 


Apply Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y., 
or your local 8. S. or tourist agency. 
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“The Better Way” LIN E 
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_fA_HOST of new sights, 
sounds and experi- 

ences await you this 

Christmas in Havana. 


You travel in the perfect 
comfort of superbly appointed 
steamers. Six carefree days of 
pure enjoyment and _ healthful 
rest in invigorating sea air. Deck 
sports with jolly companions. 


Four days of fun in Havana. 
Free sightseeing tours in seven- 
Passenger cars to beautiful, 
medieval churches; Morro 
Castle; Cabanas Fortress; Chi- 

¢ ; nese Quarters; game of ‘“‘Jai- 
Alai’”; Gran Casino; large tobacco, sugar and _ pineapple 
plantations. Sports, opera, old-world shopping. 


TO HAVANA, $85 AND UP, ONE WAY—$160 AND UP, ROUND TRIP 


Fast, Regular and Dependable Service, Sailing every 
Saturday and reaching Havana before noon Tuesday. 


Tickets for Florida via Havana at Reduced Rates 
THROUGH FARES TO MEXICO CITY—ONE WAY $105, ROUND TRIP $185 


For further information address . 


"WARD LINE 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 


Foot of Wall Street (Tel. John 4600) New York 


December at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


Best month on 
the ocean decks 


Golf 
Riding 
on the Beach! 
Boardwalk 
Activities 


A real home 
Christmas Celebration 


(HALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


will make your holidays happy days 


winter or summer, spring or fall. 


Tune in on WPG and 
Chalfonte-Hadaon Hall 


A number of persons have grown so enthusi- 
astic that they have made Chalfonte- Haddon 
Hall their permanent or semi-permanent home. 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the 
very center of things. American Plan only; 
always open. Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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‘y what a whale of 
a difference just 
afew cents make 


aa 


Originator of Around the 
World Cruises. Estab. 30 Years 


Around the World 


128 Days, $1250 to $3000. 6th Cruise, Jan. 
20, westward, ss “Laconia,’”’ 20,000 tons. 
Hilo, 26 days Japan and China; optional 
18 days India, Palestine, Greece, Europe, 
etc. 


The Mediterranean 


62 Days, $600 to $1700. 22nd Cruise, Jan. 
30, ss “Transylvania,” 17,000 tons. Spain, 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople; 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt, Italy, Riviera, etc. 


Norway—Mediterranean 


53 Days, $550 to $1250. 2nd Cruise, June 
: ; 30, ss “Laneastria,”’ 17,000 tons. Lisbon, 
Spain, Tangier, Italy, Europe, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Berlin, etc. 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunarders, specially chartered, run like 
private yachts, withlimited membership. Stop-oversin Nurope. Send for program. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building New York 


Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees 
Included. Reasonable Rates 


YOUR MOTOR TOUR 


should include best roads, best hotels and scenic attractions. 
MacNair’s famous pocket Motor Guides select them for you— 
Scenic Motorways of New England, 8,000 miles 
Midland Motorway, New York to Chicago, 11,000 miles 
Metropolitan Motorways around New York, 7,500 miles. 
Fifty cents the volume, postpaid Catalog free 


MacNAIR MOTORWAYS 1459 Broadway, New York 


The Greatest Ladder in the World 
(Continued from page 33) 


the misty blue waterfall that 
bears his name. Mooney, dead, 
was remembered: the others who 
carried on were nameless. . . 

The mineral was there—almost 
within stone’s throw—but ap- 
parently as far from the touch of 
pick and shovel as though it lay 
at the North Pole. The ore oc- 
curred only in detached bedded 
deposits in the smooth, perpen- 
dicular canyon walls from fifty 
to nearly three hundred feet 
above the rough canyon floor. 

The situation was obvious and 
admitted of only one logical an- 
swer: to admit. defeat and try 
somewhere else, with no ques- 
tions asked. No ore, unless of 
phenomenal richness, could’ pos~ 
sibly be recovered at a profit 
from this inaccessible place. The 
value and extent of what had 
been found was entirely prob- 
lematical, the possibility of reach- 
ing it at all equally uncertain. 

The reaction to these pitiless 
facts was typical of the men who 
faced them. They turned to their 
Winchesters and shot off and re- 
trieved enough chips from an 
outcropping. two hundred feet 
above to determine the presence 
of lead and silver. Then they 
worked out to the distant settle- 
ments, acquired equipment and 
supplies, packed them back to 
Mooney Falls and there erected 
a derrick to lower themselves, 
their stock and their outfit into 
the lower canyon. 

For a long time this derrick 
had been the only way up or 
down, until eventually the ob- 
stacle was partly overcome by 
driving a series of inclined tun- 
nels down through the travertine 
formation. 

The supreme test still lay 
ahead. The main ore body on 
the Cataract Claim cropped out 
of the cliff two hundred and sixty 
feet above the canyon floor. 

It was easy enough to picture 
the drilling of the first few holes, 
the setting of the first few pieces 
of pipe, the rearing of the first 
few yards of the ladder. At 
seventy-five feet it was not so 
easy; at one hundred and fifty, 
and two hundred, it was harder 
still. There wasn’t much to work 
with and these men weren’t pro- 
fessional ladder-builders, or steel 
workers, or human flies. With 
every yard of advance the red 
rock would hold the glare and 
blaze of the sun longer; every 
hole up there would mean 
cramped, bitter, dangerous work 
to a man lashed to the spike end 
of a crazy ladder. 

It seemed to me that I might 
have been man enough to do my 
share up to that great bulge in 
the cliff, but I knew well that 
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right there I would have | 
cold. It gave me a nasty fj 


creeping outward, nearly} 
hundred and fifty feet abo) 
rocks. Every dozen back| 
leaning strokes with a | 
hammer must have put a fj 
strain on leg and back ane 
muscles . . . a touch of sum} 
vertigo. 


No doubt in time these t 
become part of the routil 
life on the Cataract Claim. | 
crawled to and from their | 
above that ugly bulge like: 
loaded with tools, water ani 
plosives; they attacked | th 
with sledge and drill, with 
tain death the reward of a 
step. 1 tried to picttm 
setting of the first charge 
scramble for safety—wher 
God’s name, did they go 
safety and how long did the 
give them to get there? 
crushing explosion, magi 
and repeated in rolling thi 
along the dull red cliffs; the 
of fragments’ falling like 
jectiles into the canyon. | 


At the head of the lad 
thirty-foot tunnel was sunk 
ore that would have been val 
elsewhere, but here was 1 
than valueless. Then a thin 
was blasted along the sheer 
of the cliff sixty feet to an 
indication and a second t 
driven—with the same rest 

For sixteen years, with 
whimper or a backward lool 
intermittent individual atta 
Havasu continued. In that j 
lifetime it was possible to 
barely one hundred tons of 
grade ore to the distant sme 
Packing, shipping and other 
swallowed all values like a 
tomless pit. 

One hundred tons of ore 1 
ward sixteen years of such s 
gle and sacrifice and deat 
optimism as many a man \ 
the world hails could not « 
cate! Though it does not cl 
the result, I like to write 
pitiful figure in a bigger 
two hundred thousand poun 
ore, reached across the imy 
ble; torn piecemeal from the 
of a cliff and lowered into a 
canyon; carried to the fo 
another cliff and hauled uy 
hundred and fifty feet w 
crude windlass or through 
twisting passages; repackec 
little individual burro-l 
driven sixty-five miles thi 
the heat and thirst of a w 
ness torn and split by gia 
and then shipped to the d 
smelters ! 
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LUXURY CRUISE 


West Indies 


| Panama ., ~a)~ 


Canal 


| 


Four happy weeks away from 
winter — Restfully cruising seas 
warmed by tropical heavens on 
a ship of luxurious comforts. 


‘Visits to colorful islands — Marvelously stimulating scenery— 
The refreshing strangeness of old West Indies civilizations 
and manners. 


Immerary — Havana, Kingston, Colon (Panama), Cartagena, Curacao, La 
Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda. 


The 66 Veendam’’ of 25,620 tons 


displacement 


Leaving New York February 18, 1926 


Enjoys universal prestige for the unexcelled oe and com- 
forts of her appointments, for her superlative cuisine, and for 
the exceptional character of service and management on board. 


Under the Management of the Horranp AmFrRICcA 
| Linz in cooperation with the FRanK Tourist COMPANY 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations now 


Write for illustrated folder 


HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


or any authorized Steamship Agent 


THE 


ATTRACTIONS 
of 


SWITZERLAND 


ARE NOT LIMITED TO THE 
SUMMER SEASON 


After your cruising in the Mediterranean you will want to 
partake in 


The Joys of Winter in Switzerland 


with its exhilarating sports for the vigorous; the delightful 
pastimes for the easy-going; the strenuous life during the 
day, followed by concert, musicale, dance or theatre.—There 
is something going on all the time. 


Enjoy during the coming winter from 6 to 8 hours’ brilliant 
sunshine daily, at altitudes to suit all constitutions. 


| 
Write us today for booklet T, maps, train connections from 
port, or any other information. We are here to serve you. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ME EN SEZ RVCARRENSS: 


Above: Pecan 
Christmas 
Cake 


Below: Pecan 
Christmas 


Patrician Pecan 
Natural Size 


Cookies 
Send me $1.50 today 
and I will send you 
postpaid a beautiful 
12-0z. Gift Box of 
Patrician Pecans, 


A Christmas Gift 
m=! that Grows! 


GUARANTEE 


Eat Six at 
My Risk 
If dissatisfied re- 
turn the balance 
within ten days and 
get your $1.50 back. 
I could not make 
this offer if these 
were not the biggest 
of the very finest 
pecans sure to “| = 
Dleaseryculincvsig No wonder ! These paper shell pecans have a 
way. flavor so deliciously, distinctively rich that the 
Family Package, 10 ot a 7 = 
bs. delivered, $15. demand for these nuts would increase even if they 
were not the purest, safest source of 
the protein, fats, mineral salts and 


vitamins needed by the human system. 


Every Christmas many homes have become 
acquainted with a new delight—Parrician PAPER 
Suett Pecans. Thousands of these 12-0z. Gift 
Boxes have been given as Christmas Gifts, and to a 
remarkable degree have led to re-orders for five and 
ten pound cartons, or even barrel lots. 


The deliciousness of these nuts and their 
recognized value as a completely balanced 
natural food, have led to a wide public 
demand for “‘new ways to use these finest 
nuts as a staple part of the meal.’’ The 
460-page recipe book shown here is a 
direct result of that demand—it shows by 
balanced menus how to use pecans for 
every meal, every season of the year to 
assure a properly balanced diet, producing 
health and vigor. 


Its recipes for Pecan Plum Pudding, 
Pecan Pumpkin, Mince or Cranberry Pie, 
Pecan Christmas Cakes, etc., make for a 
real Christmas feast; the wonderful pecan 
breads, entrees, salads and sandwiches are 
highly desirable in midsummer as well as 
winter, spring and autumn. 


Pecans bring Health 
and Wealth 


Health for the users by following the 
recipes and balanced menus in this book. 
Wealth for the producers because the year 
round use of pecans multiplies the demand 
for the finest nuts, the supply of which has 
been exhausted early each season, even 
before this year ’round use of pecans was so 
prevalent. As paper shell pecan orchards 
grow and their yields increase, demand 
increases even faster. 


“800 
Proved 
Pecan Recipes’’ 


contains remarkable recipes 
for every meal; balanced 
menus for every season. Shows 
how to assure healthful appe- 
tizing food for your family. 
460 pages, 85 illustrations in- 
cluding color plates; WasH- 
ABLE Binpina, $2.50 Postpaid. 


Our Free Book—'‘PAPER SHELL PECANS’’ 


shows how to make this increasing demand yield profits for You. How, by investing 
as small as 33c. per day in Keystone Certified Established Pecan Orchards you can 
make a Christmas gift to your family that will grow and yield increasing crops for 
generations, and increase in value likewise. How we are offering a limited number of 
orchards already over 24 years old, how we care for, cultivate and fertilize these 
orchards, even marketing the crops for you. How our plan protects your estate in 
case of death before payments are completed. 


IMPORTANT: We have a limited number of orchards already 24% years old for 
* sale at this time. By acting at once you can gain over two 
years in bringing your profit pecan crops to market and effect a big saving in price. 
ACT AT ONCE—GET THIS FREE BOOK— 


ELAM G. HESS, President, Keystone Pecan Co., 
Box 408, Manheim, Penna. 


( ) Please send me without obligation your illustrated book, Paper SHELL Pecans. 
() Laccept your trial offer on Patrician Pecans and enclose check herewith for $. . 
Or enclose $2.50 for which please send me your book entitled, ‘‘800 Proved Paaan 
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| 

| 

| 
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HAMILTON 
HOTEL 


J. A. Sherrard, Gen. Mgr. 
G. J]. Sherrard, Assoc. Mgr. 


A pleasing paradox—the Ham- 
ilton is in the city, yet not of 
it. Although situated in a 
tropical park, on a height com- 
manding the beautiful Harbor, 
it remains Bermuda’s most cen- 
tral and accessible hotel. Opens 
January 11. 


Fireproof construction. Ele- 
vators. 400 outside rooms, all 
with telephones, 325 with 
baths. Every imaginable com- 
| fort and convenience, with un- 
|| equaled personal service. Fa- 
|] mous orchestra, daily dances 
and concerts. All outdoor 
sports, all winter. Attractive 
rates. Booklet. 


BERMUDA 


New York Office, Spur Travel 
Bureau, 425 Fifth Ave., or any 
travel bureau. 
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OROOE 
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“Metropolitan Comforts in a 
Resort Hotel of Distinction.” 


TEI 


OW much of an in- 
vestment does your 
baggage represent ? 

That’s how much Bag- 
gage Insurance you need 
to travel in safety. 

North America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance costs 
little and is easily obtained 
fromany Insurance Agent. 
Let us send you further 
information. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
oanded Insurance Company” 
1792 
BAA BBBBBBERERREERE EEE ERE 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. FF-12 
Nime 23ers oe ee ee 
treet. ceca eee ooo ee 
City. 322 eae States. ss -28 


'N ants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 


Rediscovering the Oldest Playground 
in the World 


(Continued from page 9) 


Arab costumes worn by the na- 
tives, as they walk gracefully up 
and down the streets of Algiers, 
bear witness to the fact that 
Mohammedanism is still rampant. 
The French part of the city is 
clean, well built and ‘well gov- 
erned. In the sunlight, the build- 
ings gleam like marble, set 
against a background of emerald 
hills. Parks ‘and gardens halt, 
halfway up the hillsides. 

To visit Athens without first 
brushing the cobwebs away from 
one’s knowledge of ancient his- 
tory would be sheer waste of 
time. Study a bit before your 
ship steams up the Gulf of 
Salamis, and casts anchor off 
Phaleron, with the town of 
Pirzeus stretching along the shore, 
and the Acropolis rising from 
the mists, four miles away. 
Athens, the center of art, litera- 
ture and philosophy, for so many 


eons, lies within reach, the 
Athens which Pericles founded, 
whose laws were successively 


codified by Thucydides, Dracon, 
Solon and Peisistratus; the 
Athens whose soldiers, on the 
plain of Marathon, defeated the 
army of Darius the First. 

The voyager to Athens today 
may see in the dignified ruins of 
the Parthenon, what was consid- 
ered the most perfect product of 
Athenian art and the consum- 
mate triumph of Athenian genius. 

In this city of classical ruins, 
once more a monument has risen 
to the patriotism of the Greeks. 
Near the Theater of Dionysius, 
where thirty thousand people used 
to gather to hear the eloquence of 
the philosophers and orators of 
the day, and across the little 
stream of Ilissus, lies the Stad- 
ium, where the Pan-Athenian 
games of ancient days took place. 
It was laid out in 330 B. C. ina 
natural hollow, accommodating 
fifty thousand spectators: It was 
originally constructed in wood, 
and then rebuilt in marble. It 
was subsequently destroyed, and 
has recently been rebuilt again in 
marble, through the generosity of 
a Greek patriot, George Averoff, 
whose statue stands in the gar- 
dens below. This new Stadium, 
seating sixty thousand, provided 
the arena for the Olympic games 


in 1906. 


Athens is the city of classical 
memories, Jerusalem the city of 
holy memories. As useless to 
enter Athens without a knowl- 
edge of ancient history as to enter 
Jerusalem without a knowl- 
edge of Biblical history. Haifa 
is the port of call for the Holy 
Land, and is only five hours dis- 
tant by rail from Jerusalem. At 
least sixteen times has Jerusalem 


been destroyed and rebuilt, with 
the result that some of the origi- 
nal streets are eighty feet under 
ground. The walls built by 
David and Solomon have disap- 
peared, but there are still traces 
of the wall built by Herod. It 
has always been a walled city, the 
present fortification having been 
restored about 1550 A. D. Two 
main streets divide it at right 
angles—David and Damascus, 
Armenians, Mohammedans, 
Christians and Jews occupy the 
four quarters thus formed. 

If you enter by the Jaffa Gate, 
you pass through the crowded 
bazaars and narrow byways to 
the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, the first Christian church in 
the city. Inside is the Stone of 
Unction, where Christ was 
anointed; the Chapel of Flagella- 
tion, where He was scourged; 
and the Chapel of the Cruci- 
fixion. In the center of the 
Rotunda is the Holy Sepulchre. 

Across the little valley lies 
Siloam Village, with its healing 
pool, and east, at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, is the Garden 
of Gethsemane, the haunt of pil- 
grims. There are many other 
spots of poignant memories, but 
it is safe to say that this tiny 
garden saw the world’s greatest 
agony. 

Then there is Galilee, a place 
of happier memories, Bethlehem, 
and Nazareth, and other small 
villages and scenes sacred to the 
memory of Jesus’ life, which no 
Mediterranean traveler will want 
to miss. 

After the Holy Land, comes 
Egypt, with Alexandria and Cairo 
to offer festivities, after the quiet 
sacredness of Jerusalem. To 
spend Christmas in the Holy 
Land, and New Year’s in Cairo 
is an excellent arrangement. And 
Venice and Monte Carlo, where 
you can lose both your heart and 
your head by moonlight, the one 
in a gondola, the other in the 
Casino! Then, of course, if you 
fulfil the old novelist’s idea, you 
may see Naples and die! To- 
day’s round-the-world and round- 
the-Mediterranean tourists must 
be more hardened to beautiful 
sights than the man who wished 
to die as soon as he saw the 
beauties of the Bay of Naples, 
for they return home safely. 

Modern history is in the 
making along the white shores of 
the Mediterranean. From the 
ancient ruins are rising cities ot 
primary importance in the affairs 
of the world today. Egypt, for 
forty years under the control of 
the British, is now resting its 
fate in the hands of the wealthy 
Egyptians. 
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Don’t Sail Without > 
Renting An 


Ever-Warm 
Safety-Suit 


The only guarantee of personal safety atsea, 

A warm, unsinkable suit, put on in a minute | 
over all your clothes, with buoyancy || 
enough to float several other persons. 


You Can’t Drown -- You Can't Chil 


Remember, the life-saving equipment fur | 
nished by the ship does not protect 
from exposure to the cold water and wind, | 
The Ever-Warm Safety-Suit is the ay 
thing that does. Approved by UL 
Government and Lloyds. It gives you 


Safety -- Comfort -- Peace e 


You hire it for the voyage, at only a few 
cents a day. Delivered to your cabin. 
No trouble to you. 


OOP OS 0 ED OES 0-0. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘s0'' and rates. 


Take out a Policy that will bring | 
you back home alive and well. _ 


} 
National Life Preserver Ga 
11 Broadway :: New York 


Insures Your Life and Health = 


USTRATS# 
A Honolulu, Suva, New Zealz 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons)....Dec. 16=el 
“AORANGI” (22,000 tons)...Jan. 13=Mai 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 


For fares, etc., ap ‘ply, Can. Pectie Raa 
Can. Pac. Bldg.. Mad. Ave., 44th oa Nix. an 
the Canadian, Australasian Line, W! Bull 

741 Hastings St., W. yan B.C. 


= YOU CAN | 
SEE FARTHE 


Thru These 10 pow 


BINO ICULAL 


For no more than you must pay fe 
ordinary 6 or 8 power binocular you 
get this super power glass, in the 2 
greater range. 

Extend your vision ten times. f 
of interesting objects and events not all 
visible through the 6 or 8 power are & 
seen through this remarkable 10 power | 


Hunting— Football—Golf 

Autoing— Hiking 
and other pleasures are increased ten 
Compact design and light weight mak 
glass as easy to hold as a 6 or 8 power. F 
and superbly made. Large 30 mm. Lumi 
achromatic lenses afford great range, 
field and sharp definition. Focused i 
Adjustable to any eye width or strength. 
case and straps. 


Free Trial—Immediate Deli 


Sent for Free Tria! on receipt of $21 
Fully guaranteed. If you do not find 
glass the biggest binocular value you have 
been offered return it for prompt 
You take no risk with Du Maurier Comp 
America’s leading Binocular House. 


Free Catalog of Over 200 Glass 


Most complete line in Ameri 
world’s finest Binoculars 3x to 24x. Telesc 
for sport, target shooting, astronomy, etc 


DuMAURIER COMPAN 


_ Americas Leading Binocular House 
ELMIRA N.Y. 
Dept. 1512 
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CUBA-PANAMA 
PERU - CHILE 
ACROSS THE ANDES 
ARGENTINE 


* TRINIDAD 
BARBADOS 
PORTO RICO 


Ne 

| Won erful 

e 

CrulseS in 

Seventy happy days—a palatial steamship—sailing away 
from Winter—through the sunny islands of the West 
Indies to the gorgeous ports of South America. 
Through the Panama Canal, over the Andes, along 
the Spanish Main—you traverse scenes rich in histor- 
ical and romantic interest. Total cost (including all 
shore excursions ) $1850 and up. As reservations are 
|| made in the order received, and as the party will be 


strictly limited, you should write at once for Booklet ““I’’ 
_ showing deck plans with full itinerary and other details. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL DEPT. 
im 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Always carry American Express Travelers’ Cheques 


: Lg | SUNSET 
‘ LIMITED 
Sunshine 


all the Way 


ee all like a pleasant holiday, 
this smooth, balmy, mid- 
winter trip to the Coast. 


DAILY SERVICE 


New Orleans to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and San Francisco, with 
through sleeping ears for the 120- 
mile Apache Trail side trip. Also 
for San Diego via California’s mar- 
velous Carriso Gorge. 


Chicago New Orleans Hous ton Los Angeles San Feancisco 


35 W. Pan Am. So. Pacific Pacific Elec. So. Pacific 
Broadway Jackson Blvd. Bank Bldg. Bldg. Bldg. Bldg. 


i 


Outdoors 


at its best 
in 


FLORIDA’S GREATEST CITY 


IAMPA is the hub of Florida’s famous good roads system; 
the ideal headquarters for the motorist. 


A gay resort, light-hearted people enjoying the best that life 
affords, bathing, boating, fishing, golf on championship courses; 
find hotels, shops and theatres; the unique Spanish section 
with its picturesque restaurants and:colorful grand opera; a 
great port and a thriving industrial city filled with business and 
investment opportunity almost without limit. 


Tampa offers you health, happiness and opportunity. Detailed 
information on request. Write today for Illustrated Booklet. 


Tampa Board of Trade 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
P. O. Box _8008 
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rine dropacel Zone of Florida 


America’s ““Wonder” City—Breaking 
All Records for Business Progress 


November opened the 
Miami Season 


Fast de Luxe Train Service Now in 
Effect. Many New, Extra Fast 
Trains This Season 


OUTDOOR SPORTS—HEALTH AND FUN 


The Climate Supreme 

The Tourist’s Delight 

The Motorist’s Mecca 

The Fisherman’s Paradise 

The Golfer’s Wonderland 

The Polo Player’s Pride 

The Surf Bather’s Joy 

The Aviator’s Dreamland 

The Yachtsman’s Rendezvous 
The Tennis Player's Happiness 
The Horseracing Utopia 

The Hi-Li Player’s Haven 

The Realization of Your Anticipations 
Truly the Outdoor City 


Bea drives along Crystal 
Clear Atlantic Ocean and Biscayne 
Bay; among the Coconuts, Royal Palm, 
Orange and Grape Fruit Groves. 

Wonderful Surf Bathing every day 
in the year. 

America’s finest yachts and the 
world’s fastest Speed Boats, assemble 
in Biscayne Bay for the Mid-Winter 
Regatta. 

Hight Golf Courses. 
Tennis Courts. 

_Aviation—Express Cruisers of the 
air to Bimini, 45 minutes; Havana, 344 
hours. 

Miami expects to entertain 300,000 
visitors this Winter, and she has never 
failed to please her guests. $50,000 will 
be expended for musical entertainment. 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND 


twice daily in Royal Palm Park 
(Eighteen weeks, starting December 6th) 


Horseracing will start its second season under 
the auspices of the Miami Jockey Club, sanc- 
tioned by the Metropolitan Jockey Club, cover- 
ing a period of 45 days, starting in January. 

Passenger transportation facilities greatly in- 
creased. Florida East Coast Railway System 
being double tracked. Through sleepers from 
all large cities. Improved direct steamship 
service from New York operated by the Clyde 
Line and Admiral 8. 8. Line—from Philadelphia 
by the Merchants and Miners S. S. Co.—from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia by the Baltimore 
and Carolina 8. S. Co. The Dixie Highway 
along the Florida East Coast is being placed in 
fine condition. 

Bank deposits increased from $46,000,000 in 
1924 to $189,000,000 in 1925. $100,000,000 in 
new buildings during 1925. 46 new Hotels, 
making a total of 136; also 315 new apart- 
ment houses, making a total of 665. Five 
thousand residences will take roomers. 


Write for free handsome booklet 
with full information 


Many splendid 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Granada: the Ancient Glory of the Moors 
(Continued from page 24) 


it appear especially distinguished 
in our eyes, its interior held a 
greater treasure than any other 
church in Spain. For, in its 
Royal Chapel, the “Catholic 
Kings” were interred, and their 
mausoleum was one of the most 
impressive monuments, connected 
with the early history of the 
country, that we had seen on our 
pilgrimage through the peninsula. 
The Gothic chapel in which it 
rests was built in 1506, as a 
burial chapel for Ferdinand and 
Isabella, but it was subsequently 
enlarged by Charles V, because it 
was considered to be “too small 
for so great glory.’ The re- 
cumbent figures on the imposing 
tomb, which stands in the center 
of the chapel, facing the altar, 
were carved in flawless marble by 
Domenico Fancelli, the Floren- 
tine sculptor who executed the 
tomb of Prince Juan, in Avila. 
Ferdinand wears the order of St. 
George, and Isabella, the cross of 
Santiago. In the vault below the 
monument, reached by a few 
steps from the floor of the chapel, 
are the simple, leaden coffins, con- 
taining the mortal remains of the 
monarchs who made so great a 
place for themselves in the 
world’s history. Resting beside 


the caskets of the ‘Catholic 
Kings” are those of Philip of 
Austria and his wife, the Infanta 
Joanna, the father and mother of 
Charles V of Spain, who suc- 
ceeded Ferdinand on the throne. 
It was this coffin, containing the 
body of Philip, that his demented 
wife was in the habit of carrying 
about with her from place to 
place. Standing before these 
crude caskets of somber lead, 
which contained no semblance of 
adornment and which seemed to 
strip away all habiliments of 
pomp and power from their oc- 
cupants, we felt a strange near- 
ness to the events in Spanish his- 
tory which the Alhambra had 
dramatized so vividly for us. 
Upstairs, in the sacristy, are the 
sword of Ferdinand, worn per- 
haps in receiving the surrender 
of Boabdil, and the crown and 
scepter of Isabella, which she is 
credited with having pawned to 
raise the funds for the Columbian 
expedition of discovery. 

Of all the glowing cities of 
Spain, we departed from none 
with so great regret as from 
Granada, the last meeting place 
of Spaniard and Moor, where the 
exotic art of a Moorish civiliza- 
tion is enshrined in a Latin city. 


Nassau: Queen of the Bahamas 


(Continued from page 17) 


like alarm, many property own- 
ers resolved to sell no more. His 
Excellency, Governor - General 
Cordeaux, issued orders stop- 
ping the sale of land by the gov- 
ernment. But the choice portions 
are already in the hands of the 
Yankees, and development, which 
a year or two ago was unheard 
of, is proceeding apace. 

All the signs portend the open- 
ing of a new chapter in the his- 
tory of the Bahamas. Nassau- 
vians themselves realize that the 
“new development scheme’ as 
they call it, is inevitable ; opinions 
are divided in its favor or 
against. There are those who 
strongly oppose any departure 
from the old placid regime, 
while others are disposed to en- 
courage foreign enterprise. But 
they are unanimous in agreeing 
that any development must come 
from the outside. The original 
members of the colony are too 
much a part of the soil on which 
they were born to be willing or 
even able to commence revolu- 
tionary tactics in their tradition- 
honored home. 

Favorably situated as to cli- 
mate and accessibility from the 
United States, the Bahamas seem 
destined to take their place 
among the most popular and ex- 


ploited tourist rendezvous with- 
in reach of Americans. Last 
year less than fifteen thousand 
dollars was spent by the Nassau 
Chamber of Commerce on adver- 
tising, yet literally hundreds of 
visitors who had begun to hear 
about the Bahamas were turned 
away for lack of accommoda- 
tions. Judging by the start that 
has already been made, and the 
indications of a greater crowd 
this winter than ever before, 
there are some things going to 
happen in those tropical isles that 
will be worth watching. 

But until then, let us take our 
customary stroll of a February 
afternoon down to the tropical 
gardens. Here, as the setting 
sun turns the sky into saffron 
hue and the hint of sudden twi- 
light brings soft breezes from the 
sea, let us lounge in easy chairs 
and watch the white-clad, dart- 
ing tennis players. Adjoining, 
is an open, polished platform, 
where a darky jazz band moans 
forth melodies for swaying tea- 
dancers. At our elbow stands a 
smiling waiter, bearing tall, tink- 
ling glasses of a soothing bever- 
age... It is simply a glass of 
orangeade he bears, and we are 
back at the grindstone in our sky- 
scraped office. 
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Paris © 
Champs-Elysées — Et 
250 Rooms 

250 Bath Rooms 


All suites face t 
spacious Avenue or 
extensive Hotel grow 


First Class Restaurant ; 
Cellar. — American f 


Tea and Dinner Conce 
by Instrumental Orches 


Ladies’ and Gentleme 
Hairdressing Sale 
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(Bermuda Gov't’ s Official Contract Stea 


BERMUDA 


Gem of Winter Playgrounds 
Only Two Days from New Yo: 
Average Yearly Temperature/701 
a~uvm. Modern Hotel 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Transatla 
Liners 


“FORT VICTORIA” 
“FORT ST. GEORGE 


Send for Booklets on Bermudé 


FURNESS BERMUDA LID 


34 Whitehall St., New York Cit 
or any Local Tourist Agent. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, BERMU 
—Unsurpassed location overlook 
ocean, harbor and surrounding isla 
Finest cuisine and service, magnific 
tiled, covered and heated swimn 
pool. Booking Furness Bermuda L’ 


THE HOTEL BERMUDIAI 


Bermuda’s newest and most pala 
hotel. Located in beautiful trop 
gardens of fifteen acres overlook 
Hamilton Harbor. Accommodati 
for 460 guests with private baths 
practically allrooms. Most mod 


de luxe hotel construction, thoroug 
fireproof, with highest class cuis 
and service. Under management o 
A. Sherrard, formerly manager Hi 
Hamilton. 
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1 7 HEN you take that trip abroad, will foreigners be able to 
understand your French? Or is your knowledge of that 

charming language limited to a few rules, idioms and 
egular verbs that you learned in school, and can put to no 


actical use? 


“It is a well known fact that conversational French is rarely 
arned in American schools. And yet, it is a very simple matter 
learn to speak everyday French, fluently and correctly, if you 
arn it by the right method. 


And now you can learn French by the true European method, 
tthe method created and perfected by the great house of Hugo, 
tblishers of language text books which are world-famous, and 
mductors of language institutes which are known all over Europe 


53 


NOw you can learn to speak French 
| the way the French speak it- 


as headquarters for language instruction. The Hugo family has 
been engaged in this work for generations. Millions of copies of 
its language books have been sold. 


From this wonderful background of linguistic experience, 
the Hugos have evolved a method of teaching French that is 
recognized everywhere as the most advanced, most authoritative 
and most practical method in existence. Many thousands of men 
and women of other nationalities have acquired practical vocabu- 
laries, correct pronunciation and cultured accent by the famous 
method. 


_Now, for the first time, the Hugos have prepared a special 
edition of their course for American use. To introduce it in this 
country, an amazingly liberal offer is made. 


Hucos Famous FIRIENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


You will never realize how easy it is to learn 
) speak !French correctly, until you jhave 
arted on this course! For, in just a few 
eeks’ time, you will actually be able to ex- 
ress your ideas in idiomatic, conversational 
rench, as easily as you have previously 
‘pressed them in English! 
\ . 

In the famous Hugo “At-Sight” method, there are 
) tules and tiresome verb lists to learn. You start 
th easy French sentences, fascinating because they 
al with subjects that you discuss every day! New 
eas, word forms and constructions are gradually 
troduced and used over and over, so that you learn 
em unconsciously and without effort. 


You will be delighted with the ingenious plan for 
arning pronunciation, which will soon enable you 


[This Remarkable Offer Includes 
| A year’s subscription 
to Le Petit Journal 


Published twice-a-month, eight months of the year, in 
everyday French, this delightful illustrated magazine con- 


to speak French easily and elegantly, as the French 
themselves speak it! 
The Complete Course for Only $12.00 
if you Act Quickly! 
In order to acquaint the American public with a 


method of learning French that has been used satis- 
factorily by so many thousands of Europeans, Hugo’s 


Language Institute of London has now authorized us ~ 


to offer their complete course of twenty-four lessons 
at the astonishingly low price of $12.00, payable on 
the convenient terms of only $2.00 a month. This is 
only a fraction of the regular price and only a limited 
number of courses will be offered at this reduced rate. 


Examine These Lessons FREE 
Simply Mail the Coupon Today 


To get the benefit of this low price you must be 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-14412 
(American Representatives of Hugo’s Language 
Institute of London) Garden City, New York, 
Gentlemen: I am interested in learning to speak French as 
the French speak. it. 
At-Sight” Course, in 24 lessons, for free examination. Within 
5 days I will either return the course or send you $2.00 at that 
time and $2.00 each month thereafter until a total of $12.00 


prompt. The coupon below will bring you the com- 
plete course of twenty-four lessons for five days’ free 
examination. To all who enroll now, we will also give 
a year’s subscription to Le Petit Journal without extra 
cost. This entertaining little French magazine will be 
of great assistance in furthering your knowledge of 
French language, life, literature and customs. Don’t 
run the risk of missing this remarkable opportunity 
through unnecessary delay. Mail the coupon NOW! 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


F-14412 


(American Representatives of Hugo’s Language 
Institute of London) 


Garden City, New York 


Please send me the Hugo “French 


tains current news, extracts from French newspapers and 
periodicals, interesting notes on French life and customs 
and humorous sketches. It will prove a wonderful aid in 
furthering your knowledge of modern French. By taking 
advantage of this special offer you receive a full year’s 
subscription, 16 issues, without any additional cost. 


has been paid. I am also to receive a year’s subscription to 
Le Petit Journal, 16 issues, without additional cost. 


5% discount for cash with order 
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The Oriental Mystery of Tangier 
(Continued from page 14) 


to convey the waiting passengers sea in their hired cra 
to the steamer in: the roadstead, were amazed at their 
was bobbing at the dock like'a and _ determination, 
cork in a tempest and tugging ploughed through the 
boisterously at its moorings. To waves in their frail vess 
describe the rigors of that mem- every moment, tossed ¢ 
orable voyage through the tum- spray into the air to 
bling waves, in a motor boat showers over them. EF 
which was hermetically sealed, negotiated the distance i: 
and in the company of a group and were hauled over the 
of passengers who, it soon devel- wale drenched to the skin. 


C flashing (ontrasts on the | oped, had stout hearts but sensi- this, in tow of a tug, cai 


tive stomachs, would make unin- open lighter, resembling 


MEDITERRANEAN | 222-2207) tc tow boat, ar 


we reached the side of the wait-" , 124 fersed and (ae 


You roll along the Nile in a train de luxe amid scenes but little 


changed since ‘the days of Antony and Cleopatra. From Luxor and ing vessel and there, one by one, : ee 
Cairo you return to your cruise home, the great liner which is the tri- as our frail craft\ rose and fell and slithered from sea to si 
umph of modern engineering, the embodiment of modern luxury. on the giant combers, in danger the buoyancy of a feat 
Now you dip into the gay whirl of Monte Carlo. Later you stand every minute, or so it Ee to. speculated on the chance 


before the Parthenon to dream of Greece and her ancient glories, 
Such are the elements cut of which the White Star and the Red Star 
Lines have built a travel masterpiece. 


us, of being stove in, we were »CTeW successfully transte 


grasped by ‘powerful Arab arms bulky merchandise to the 
and pulled over the steamer rail. Our vessel but, by mea 


White Star Liner ATJVNRIATIC Red Star Liner LAPLAND A few minutes later, we greeted tackle, which was rigged o1 
Jan. 7 and Feb. 25 Jan. 16 and Mar. 6 ; ’ 4 
; the arrival of an open motor and the tireless energy a1 
Home in 46 days. Liberalstop-oversand return via a North European port permitted. <i 
$690 and up, including shore trips. boat, conveying a half dozen tience of the Moorish long 2 
Write for our booklen“WiharVoutSee passengers who had missed the men, the operation we 


on the Mediterranean Cruises’, Ad- 
on the Mecieranean Cres Ae. regular ferry and had braved the formed in safety. 


way, New York City, or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


West Indies Cruises: 30-31 Days. White 
Star liner Megantic Jan. 23 and Feb. 27 


Notes for the Traveller 


\ \ HITE STAR LENE REWARD OFFERED FOR way to introduce here a . 


R S Lwin A NEW PASTIME fortable bes . enjoy . 
5 ; é hine, and the capit 

H l ) \ A R s Hotel proprietors in the French Asie : ali 4 

Riviera are reported to be offer- ae les a ; 


ing rewards to any one who will 
invent new fun for the tourists. DAIRYMEN GOING 


The competition between the LONDON 
Riviera towns is so great that Pl ; 
: ans are being com 
The tleed fetes, carnivals, balls and battles po1q the oe intel 
Enchantment of flowers need to be strength- Dairying Conference in 


ened by some new pastime. What jn 1926, with the suppor 
is sought is some entirely new British Ministry of Agr 
spectacle,.the more expensive and Delegates will attend froi 
bizarre the better, and the compe- ada, the United States, De 
tition is open to all nationalities. France, Switzerland ied 

other countries, to discuss 


he 


a 1 ae GERMANY’S NEW and improved methods ofl 
All A CARLSBAD ducing milk and increasi 
expenses *1502 Since Germany lost its famous public consumption. Cattle 


health resort of Carlsbad to ing organizations, make 


To the Island of Enchantment Czechoslovakia, which has re- dairy machinery, health so 


christened it Karlovy Vary, an land owners and dairy f 


Treasured days of medieval romance brought to life increased number of tourists will be present in large nu 
again in a beautiful tropical setting. Every nook afid have gone to Mergentheim. The 
corner of this alluring island yields exceptional pleasure excellent results from the springs MOVING PICTURES 
for a delightful winter holiday. have put Mergentheim in the CZECHOSLOVAK TR 

forefront of European spas. The Czechoslovak Min 
Steamer Your Hotel for Entire Cruise Concerts are given daily by the Railways have approved a pre 
: Stuttgart Philharmonic Orches- for running moving picture 

Rates include all neces- tour among the high moun- tra with theatrical performances in connection with expres: 
sary expenses for the entire tains of the interior. and dancing at night. Its location two of the main lines in~ 
cruise New York to San Luxuriously appointed in one of the most scenic regions country—the two routes ma 
Juan and return, with op- steamers specially built for of Germany makes an attractive’ used by foreign visitors 
tion of staying at attractive this service. center from which tourists make Czechoslovakia or by trave 
Condado-VanderbiltHotel. © The magnificent and many excursions. passing through en route 
Also extensive and inter- luxurious new Steamship other countries. The cars wh 
esting motor sight-seeing ‘“‘Coamo” in service WHEEL CHAIRS FOR NICE _ it is proposed to run here will 
trips including a 110-mile January, 1926. It is announced that the Prom- capable of accommodating 


enade des Anglais will in the near persons, and the film prosa 
: : future take on the appearance of while comprising some light, 
Meise kaa rt es i the “boardwalk” of Atlantic City tertaining Heme, qrille in the ni 
CRUISE DEPARTMENT in the United States to meet the be of an informative charac ce 
demand of American and English displaying the scenery, the indt 
PORTO RICO LINE 25 BROADWAY visitors who have often asked for tries and other features off 

NEW YORK CITY | wheel chairs on the beautiful country which are of interest pé 
promenade. Plans are under ticularly to foreigners. 


For complete information, sailing 
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